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The Nation’s Honor must be Preserved. 


For President, 
WILLIAM McKINLEY, OF OHIO. 
For Vice-President, 


GARRET A. HOBART, OF NEW JERSEY. 


THE CREDIt OF DEMOCRATIC 
INSTITUTIONS. 
EVER has the ability of the American people 
to govern themselves intelligently and honest- 
ly been put to a severer test than in the impending 
Presidential election. Not even the struggle which 
was decided by the civil war subjected it to so sig- 
nificant a trial. Tle question then was whether a 
democratic government had the power to maintain 
its own existence and tie territorial integrity of 
the country against a great armed insurrection, or 
whether, owing to the nature of its Constitution, it 
lacked that power. In answer to this question the 
inherent strength of democratic government was 
gloriously vindicated. The question now before 
us is far more grave. It concerns not merely the 
power of the government. It is whether the peo- 
ple, enabled by universal suffrage to determine the 
policy of their government, can be depended upon 
to use that power with an intelligent understand. 
ing of the public interest and with a just regard 
for the rights of all, or whether the old and often- 
repeated prediction of the unbelievers in the dem- 
ocratic principle is true, that in a democracy the 
time will inevitably come when those who possess 
less will array themselves against those who pos- 
sess more, and by an unscrupulous employment of 
the power of the majority upset the existing order 
of society, and inaugurate a policy of spoliation 
and lawlessness under the guise of law. 

The turn which the present Presidential cam- 
paign has taken cannot have escaped any attentive 
It is well understood all over the civil- 
ized world. Weare no longer engaged in a calm 
and careful discussion of different financial pol- 
icies, weighing argument against argument with 
discriminating reason as to the consequences which 
the adoption of this or that policy would bring in 
its train. For many weeks we have heard from 
the free-coinage side hardly anything but furious 
denunciations of a mysterious money power, rant- 
ing excitations of the prejudice against England, 
and reckless appeals to the ‘‘ debtor class,” to la- 
borers and farmers, to punish and put under their 
feet the bankers, and ‘‘ syndicates,” and ‘‘ monopo- 
lists,’ and -‘“‘money-changers,” in which designa- 
tions are included all those citizens who think that 
it will be best for the public interest to preserve the 
present standard of values. And the only tangi- 
ble reason given for these appeals is that the per- 
sons so denounced have for many years robbed 
‘*the common people” of their substance by means 
of that standard-of values and in other ways, and 
that in some manner these so-called robbers should 
now be made todisgorge. All arguments showing 
ever so clearly that the aecusations so put forth 
should be more carefully examined as to their jus- 
tice, or that wherever real cause for complaint ex- 
ists the remedy cannot be found in the financial 
policy proposed, are simply answered by a repeti- 
tion of the same furious denunciations, appeals, 
and cries. And the man who is the most vocifer- 
ous and reckless in those efforts to inflame preju- 
dice, passion, and cupidity is the candidate for the 
Presidency, who thus hopes to win for himself the 
place of highest honor and greatest power in the 
republic. If Mr. Bryawn should, in spite of the 
glaringly demagogical character of his canvass, 
have the countenance and support of a majority 
of the citizens of the United States, it is greatly to 
. be feared that the revolutionary element of our 
population gathered around Mr. BrRYAN’s banner 

would be encouraged to proceed even far beyond 
the alarming propositions of Mr. BRYAN’s platform. 

We are thus face to face with the crisis predicted 
by the doubters as to the practicability of demo- 
cratic government on a great scale. That crisis 
could hardly present itself in a more undisguised 


tion. 
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form. It might, indeed, in case of Mr. Bryan's 
election, be suid that many Democrats voted for 
him as the regular candidate of their party in obe- 
dience to mere party spirit, wifhout wishing to in- 
dicate by their votes any approval on tleir part of 
his dangerous principles. But this will not better 
the cuse, for it would only serve to show that dem- 
ocratic institutions are apt to develop a party spirit 
which is entirely indifferent to the public good, 
and therefore in its essence incompatible with 
good citizenship. It might also be said that many 
voters supported Mr. BRYAN without appreciating 
the pernicious meaning of his teachings and the 
dangerous consequences of his election. But this 
would better the case just as little, because it would 
only show that under democratic institutions the 
public welfare and honor are in the extremest sense 
at the mercy of popular ignorance. In whatever 
way we may turn it, we cannot escape the conclu- 
sion that the election of Mr. BRYAN would be a 
blow at the credit of democratic institutions in the 
opinion of the civilized world, recovery from which 
would be very problematical—indeed, the greatest 
blow democratic institutions have ever received, 
for they have never been tried under cireum- 
stances so auspicious as in this new country where 
neither hostile powers nor hampering traditions 
impeded their development. 

If, on the other hand, Mr. BRYAN is defeated by 
an emphatic vote, it will be a great vindication of 
democratic government. It will prove that while 
there may be demagogues and rascals and dupes 
among a free people like ours, tlie great mass of tlie 
people mean to do right, and, occasional mistakes 
and meanderings notwithstanding, are intelligent 
enough to discover in the end what is right; that 
appeals to prejudice and passion may have their in- 
fluence witli them, but that appeals to their reason, 
their moral sense, and their patriotism will prove 
stronger, and finally turn the scale; that even with 
regard to so puzzling a subject as a monetary prob- 
lem their minds may sometimes be dazed by selfish 
suggestions or temporarily confused by the teach- 
ings of quacks, but that they at last will find their 
way out of the maze by following thle voice of 
common-sense and the impulse of honesty; in one 
word, that on the whole the interests of a great 
country may safely be confided to the homely wis- 
dom and the rectitude of a free people composed 
of such elements as ours is. And such a revela- 
tion would hardly fail not only greatly to enhance 
our commercial credit, but to give a new impulse 
to the cause of free institutions the world over. 
To produce such an effect it is indeed necessary that 
the defeat of Mr. BRYAN should be overwhelming. 
To make it overwhelming every patriotic citizen 
devoted to republican government should therefore 
put forth his best efforts. 


THE CAMPAIGN FOR SPOLIATION. 


Mr. BRYAN'sS campaign for spoliation is nearly 
at an end. In a few days from this writing the 
people will have decided whether the socialistic 
views and theories which thus far have been most 
potential in Europe are to have their first extend- 
ed and thorough trial under this government, whose 
fundamental principles are most opposed to them. 

At the front of this campaign is the money ques- 
It was at the front without a rival until 
within the past few days, when Governor ALTGELD 
has placed the ‘‘ free-riot” issue by its side. This 
last issue is not advanced, however, because its val- 
ue to the cause of communism has been recently 
discovered, or because Governor ALTGELD has been 
recently accepted as one having a right to advance 
or postpone the issues on which Mr. BRYAN is run- 
ning for the Presidency. The ‘‘ free-riot” issue 
has always appealed very strongly to the minds 
and the imaginations of Mr. BRYAN and those of 
his followers who have an intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the reason for their discontent with the 
existing order of things, while Governor ALTGELD 
has. been recognized as the ablest man of the Chi- 
cago movement since the time when the delegates, 
who had begun to assemble in that city, learned 
that the astute chief magistrate of Illinois was in 
absolute control of the convention. The “ free- 
riot” issue comes to the front in these last days of 
the campaign because it gratifies the passion for 
misrule and revolution animating those who give 
life and energy to the campaign in behalf of Mr. 
BRYAN. 

The money question is one issue in the general 
BRYAN programme. It is paramount because it 
has attracted ull the honest votes that Mr. BRYAN 
will receive. But for several weeks it has been 
evident to the managers of the Chicago ticket that 
the voters are beginning to understand the money 
question, and that they are not to be deluded by a 
candidate ignorant enough to say, as Mr. BRYAN 
said at Duluth not long ago, ‘“‘ Your dollar buys too 
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much.” There has been an ample spread of know- 
ledge on the money question since Mr. BRYAN Le- 
gan his peripatetic campaign. A good many peo- 
ple have found out that low prices do not mean 
hard times, and are not a curse to the community, 
A good many wage-earners have had time to recall 
the days of the war when we had a depreciated cur- 
rency that would have probably delighted the sou] 
of Mr. Bryan if he had been old enough to make 
speeches, and when the purchasing power of wages 
decreased from 100 in 1860 to 66 in 1865. They can 
recall also the fact that the ‘‘crime of 1878” did 
not arrest tle increase in the purchasing power of 
wages which set in immediately after the close of 
the war, but that in 1879, when specie payments 
were resumed, the average wage-earner was receiv- 
ing the equivalent of $145’ worth instead of $66’ 
worth of the necessaries of life, while in 1891 the 
purchasing power of wages had risen to 174. Na- 
ture, too, has joined the anti- BRYAN forces, and 
proved that gold is not appreciating; that the price 
of wheat does not follow the price of silver, for 
since last July wheat has advanced nearly twenty- 
five cents a bushel, while silver has declined five 
cents an ounce. Tlie farmer has also learned tliat 
the free coinage of silver in this country cannot re- 
lieve him of the competition of the wheat.growers 
of India, Russia, and the Argentine Republic, and 
that his prosperity will not be advanced either by 
calling fifty cents a dollar or by cheating his cred- 
itor of half his dues, but in the old-fashioned way, 
the only way in which farmers ever prospered, by 
the exercise of industry and skill in the practice of 
the art of husbandry. 

The money question, however, appeals to some 
men who are not concerned with it as an economic 
question, and they are the men who are responsi- 
ble for making it a political issue. To them it is 
simply a chance for spoliation. The silver-miners, 
not content with the large profits that they are al- 
ready making, want a government that will give 
them more. Dishonest debtors want to rob their 
creditors of half their dues. Dishonest politicians 
seek to gain favor by advocating the spoliation of 
the bondholders. Mr. BRYAN is asking the voters 
to endorse a programme of plunder at next Tues- 
day’s election. Of course he would not think of 
doing this unless he had convinced himself that 
the majority of the people of this country are swin- 
dlers and cheats. It is difficult to imagine the 
source of this insulting and contemptuous opinion. 
Mr. BRYAN surely could not have obtained it in 
Nebraska, for it is the opinion of a man who lives 
amid poverty and misery, and who believes that 
squalor and suffering breed dishonesty and crime. 
Nebraska has not suffered since the ‘‘crime of 
1873” was committed. In 1870 there were 25,144 
dwelling-houses in the State; in 1890 there were 
201,470. In 1870 the State of Nebraska had $956, - 
866 in cash and productive assets; in 1890 it had 
$3,910,691. In 1870 there were paupersin Nebraska 
at the rate of 756 to the million, and in 1890 the 
ratio had decreased to 275 to the million. But 
wherever Mr. BRYAN obtained his opinion, he evi- 
dently believes that tle majority of the people of 
this country are paupers and swindlers, and the 
people must say whether he is right or not next 
Tuesday. Knowing the American people and their 
prosperous circumstances quite as well as Mr. 
BRYAN, and believing more fully than he does in 
their honor and integrity, we are confident that he 
will find himself grievously mistaken. 

Mr. BRYAN has other schemes of spoliation in 
his programme which must be acted upon by the 
voters next week. He wants to ‘‘ acquire” the rdil- 
roads, telegraph, and telephone lines of the coyn- 
try. He wants to use the public moneys taken 
from the people in the form of taxes for the sup- 
port—he calls it ‘‘employment’-—of the idle and 
thriftless. He is contemplating a war on a large 
scale against industry and thrift. He is after all 
accumulations. Accumulations do not consist of 
the fortunes of millionaires alone, but of the sav- 
ings of the poor and of the people of moderate 
means, just as debts are not owed by the farmer 
alone, but largely by speculators who buy their 
crops, and mainly by employers who are indebted 
for wages. Mr. BRYAN’s programme is hostile to 
property. But property does not consist of tlie 
palaces of the rich alone. The largest part of tle 
property of this country consists of the lomes, 
farms, and shops of men in moderate circum- 
stances, and Mr. BRYAN cannot make war on prop- 
erty without dragging down the roof-trees of the 
farmer and the mechanic. 

It is because the programme is one of spoliation 
that Mr. BRYAN and his mentor Governor ALTGELD 
want ‘‘free riot” and a Supreme Court that will 
obey the passions of the multitude. All this has 
been casually concealed behind the money ques- 
tion, which, as Mr. BRYAN says, is very simple, for 
it is a simple scheme of wholesale plunder garbed 
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in economic fustian. Behind it is the general 
scheme of spoliation, devised in the interest of 
those who want, and who are willing to rob those 
who have. If Mr. BRYAN has any chance of elec- 
tion on such platforms as those that were adopted 
at Chicago and St. Louis, and after his own and 
Governor ALTGELD’ principles and purposes have 
been made clear, the American people are much 
more degraded than their severest critics have ever 
imagined them to be. 


THE SILVER THREAT TO THE 
TEACHERS. 


Ir there is any class of our citizens who ought to be 
exempt from the fluctuations of currency, and be above 
and beyond the damage which free silver could inflict, it 
is the American teachers. When one considers the amount 
of time spent daily in the school-room, the singular com- 
bination of faculties and acquirements needful for the 
equipment of a good teacher, and the money and discipline 
required before the career is even entered upon, it can be 
easily seen that no one is more justly entitled than the 
teachers to a fair and just payment in the best currency 
known to civilization. As the grade of instruction ad- 
vances from the primary and intermediate schools to the 
college and university, and the cost and time in preparation 
are infinitely greater, the question of justice and right in 
equivalent payment is all the more serious. As a cluss, 
from the lowest to the highest grades, the typical teacher 
is but meagrely paid. 

Now suppose the present salary in every case is cut in 
two in the middle by the triumph of the silver dollar. 
What is the immediate result? The teacher must live on 
lifi'vy cents instead of a dollar. 

With all the difficulty of existence with which the 
teacher now has to contend, his burden would be at once 
doubled should free silver become a fact. 

The amount of instruction now going on in the United 
States makes this danger one of most alarming character. 
The number of instructors in the whole country, in all 
classes of schools, is 482,578, or, in general figures, nearly 
half a million. The compensation of this faithful, patient, 
and hard-working class is $144,798,355. Remove our 
national finances from the present gokl basis to that 
of unlimited silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, and sup- 
posing the loss to be but forty cents instead of fifty 
cents, or even fifty-three cents, the disastrous result to 
our great army of teachers would be an annual loss of 
$57.919,342. 

There is no escape from these facts. The teacher— 
every teacher from one coast to the other—ought to know 
that now his silver dollar is as good as gold. It goes for 
its full value—one hundred cents. Why? Because the 
government pledge is back of it. The equivalent in 
pledge or gold lies in the Treasury, and he can draw his 
dollar in any form he may choose. But let free and un- 
limited coinage of silver come, and he gets only the in- 
trinsic value of his new silver dollar. There is no gov- 
ernment pledge back of it. The mint has stamped on it 100 
cents, but the United States Treasury is under no pledge 
to maké good the difference between the intrinsic and the 
fuce value. The new dollar falls to its intrinsic value, 
and no power can make the butcher, the baker, and can- 
dlestick-maker pay him one cent more. The loss must 
come out of the teacher’s already scanty income. 

Let no teacher imagine that should free silver prevail 
in the coming election his salary would be increased. 
There is not the least hope of such a result. Corpora- 
tions are slow in generous measures. Salaries would not 
advance. On the contrary, because of the gencral finan- 
cial depression which would certainly pervade every 
stratum of commercial life every day until the present 
standard should be restored by an indignant people, the 
uumber of teachers would be in danger of being re- 
duced, and the salaries of those retained would be di- 
minished. 

The only safe course is for every teacher in the land, in 
simple self-defence, to look squarely at the danger which 
threatens. It is not only necessary that the mania for 
free silver should be defeated at the election, but so thor- 
oughly destroyed that it will never capture any impor- 
tant class of our citizens, much less maguetize and cor- 
rupt again a good and honorable party. 


MEN NEEDED FOR THE POLICE FORCE. 


COMMISSIONER ROOSEVELT complains that people who 
ought to know better recommend candidates for the po- 
lice force who are unfit. Even clergymen, he says, send 
in unworthy applicants, though they have also sent 
cuough good ones to make a clerical recommendation 
respected by the Commissioners. If any citizen, lay or 
clerical, has any doubts about the sort of characters the 
Commissioners want, they will find most of the qualities 
of the ideal applicant pretty accurately set forth by JAMES 
BEATTIE about a century ago, to wit— 


“ Zealous, yet modest; innocent, though free ; 
Patient of toil, serene amidst alarms; 
Inflexible in faith, invincible in arms.” 


Possessors of these characteristics who are not under five 
feet eight inches in height, nor over thirty years of age, 
will be pretty sure to get on the force, provided they pass 
the mental examination, which ought not to trouble any 
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one who has had an ordinary common- school educa- 
tion. 

The Commissioners wish to appoint nearly 800 new men 
within the next three months. Citizens who are disposed 
to assist them to fill out the force by recommending ap- 
plicants who promise to develop the qualities above poet- 
ically set forth should bear in mind for one thing that 
freedom does not create more than a moderate presump- 
tion of innocence. Many rogues are at large, but the Com- 
missioners want none of them. Recommenders should 
try to make sure that their candidates are not only guilt- 
less of crime, but are of such a disposition and have such 
a history as to afford reasonable expectation that they 
will do their duty and keep out of mischief. Most be- 
nevolent people have on their minds one or more cases of 
men who uveed work for the suppert of themselves or 
their families, but who are apparently unsuited to any job 
which would bring them into competition with the Jabor 
of their fellows. The temptation to recommend such 
men to the Commissioners is strong, but it should be firm- 
ly resisted. Good men who are out of work through no 
fault of their own may make excellent policemen, but 
men whose chronic condition is a state of wanting a job 
won't do for the force, and to offer them only makes the 
Commissioners needless trouble. Good manners are sure 
to be serviceable to a candidate; good looks won’t hurt 
his chances any; neatness and cleanliness are strong points 
in his favor, both because they are good things in them- 
selves and because they are the outward evidence of de- 
sirable traits of character and training. However for- 
midable a policeman may appear, and however stern he 
may be on occasion, he should have a kind heart and be 
ready to help his fellows. He will see much suffering, 
and if he is a good man with quick sympathies he wil! be 
able to do many acts of kindness and make himself be- 
loved as well as respected. To be a terror to evil-doers is 
by no means all of his job. He should also be the refuge 
of the weak and the oppressed, the guardian of the dis- 
traught, the guide, philosopher, and friend of decent peo- 
ple who turn to him for counsel. 


BRYANISM AND FREE CONTRACT. 


Not enough attention has been paid to the Popocratic 
proposition to prevent individuals from protecting them- 
selves against spoliation, in the event of the debasement 
of the currency, by making their contracts payable in 
gold or gold coin. That is precisely what Governor ALT- 
GELD of Illinois, the real manager in Chicago of the Dem- 
ocratic campaign for Bryan, and Senator Stewart of 
Nevada, the manager in Chicago of the Populist campaign 
for Bryan, have been doing in their own private busi- 
ness, and that is what both the platform upon which 
ALTGELD stands, and which he helped to frame, and the 
platform upon which STEWaRT stands, agree to denounce. 
The Chicago platform says upon this point, ‘‘ We favor 
such legislation as will prevent for the future the demon- 
etization of any kind of legal-tender money by private 
contract.” The plank of the St. Louis platform was 
evidently imitated from this, and it reads, ‘‘ We demand 
such legislation as will prevent the demonetization of 
the lawful money of the United States by private con- 
tract.” 

Upon this point, at least, the Popocrats and the Popu- 
lists have met together. Watson and SEWALL have 
kissed each other. It shall be lawful, after the combina- 
tion has had its way, to make contracts for the delivery 
of specific quantities of wheat or coal or cotton, or of any 
other commodity except gold. That shall no longer be 
exchangeable. But why should it not be, under the con- 
tention which Bryan makes when he is not making a 
contradictory contention, that the free coinage of silver 
at the ratio of sixteen to one will mise the market price 
of silver to that ratio? 

This question, to which there is no answer, suffices to 
show the entire insincerity of Bryan and of all the Bry- 
anites when they pretend that the parity of the two met- 
als will continue when the cheaper is overvalued at the 
mints by one hundred percent. It convicts them not only 
of insincerity but of impudence when they pretend that 
what they propose will bring about ‘‘ bimetallism.” The 
Populists, indeed, cut a much more respectable figure than 
the Popocratic Bryanites. They do not talk twaddle about 
bimetallism. They want, and they say they want, cheap 
money, and they do not stultify themselves by maiptain- 
ing that the cheap money they desire will be as good as 
the dear money they denounce. They ‘‘ demand” that 
not only the mints but the printing-presses shall be set 
at work to supply a safe and sound national money based 
upon nothing but the fiat of the government and the 
honor of the Populists, and ‘‘ speedily increased to an 
amount sufficient to meet the wants of the population, 
and to restore the just level of prices of labor and pro- 
duction.” That is to say, they desire to inflate the cur- 
rency, like the Greenbackers before them. 

It would be impossible to shame them by telling them 
that their proposition to prohibit gold contracts shows 
that they do not believe in the parity with gold of their 
silver or their paper dollar. They never pretended that 
it would, and they would not want it if it did. But when 
Bryan and the Popocratic Bryanites talk about parity and 
bimetallism, the citation of this plank of their platform 
ought to shame them into silence. 

But there is another point to be made upon this assump- 
tion by a political platform of the right to mterfere with 
the freedom of contract. It is mot more evidently dis- 
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honest than it is futile and childish. ‘The notion that men 


of business will consent to make their agreements and - 


their undertakings subject to the unknown and unpre- 
dictable fluctuations in the silver standard as compared 
with the standard of civilized mankind is one of the shal- 
lowest that ever took possession of ahuman brain. Like 
all the financial propositions of the Popocrats, it shows a 
complete and complacent ignorance of the experience of 
mankind. The lessons of past times and foreign coun- 
tries are completcly thrown away upon these people. 
When gold went to a premium during the civil war, 
THappevs STeEveNs introduced a bill into the House 
of Representatives imposing penalties for the offence of 
trading in gold. Of course it did not prevent a single 
transaction, nor lower by the fraction of a point the 
premium on gold. Only the other day WEYLER tried to 
force the people of Cuba to take the notes of a Spanish 
bank at par even though the bank itself refused to re- 
deem them, and he made it an offence to quote the dis- 
count upon them. But though he had 200,000 soldiers té 
enforce his order, he found that it could not be enforced. 
The power of Spain did not suffice to impose upon the 
island of Cuba what the wild men who made the plat- 
forms of Chicago and St. Louis have imagined they could 
impose upon the people of the United States. It could not 
force them to take what purported to be money for more 
than its value in actual money. 


STIRRING TIMES. 


THESE are anxious, trying times, but they are very in- 
teresting, and buyers of newspapers are daily getting large 
returns for their investments. Every day we get, besides 
the usual items of minor news, the day’s grist of ramor 
and information about the progress of the great fight 
aguinst silver monometallism and populism, on the issue of 
which every citizen feels that he has personal interests at 
stake. Our domestic matters are so engrossing that we 
can hardly give due attention to foreign complications 
which under ordinary circumstances would excite our 
liveliest interest. The Sultan goes on slaughtering his 
Armenian subjects, while all the powers of Europe are 
maneeuvring for an advantage in a crisis which apy day 
may develop. The forces which are at work are so plain 
that all the world may watch their operation. Englund 
jumps at every shriek from Armenia, but the rest of Eu- 
rope seems to have better nerves, and the interest of Rus- 
sia, France, and Germany in the Sultan’s murders seems 
confined to speculation as to how long the English gov- 
ernment can control the agitation of the English people 
at the sight of rivers of innocent blood. It is like that 
play of Saran BeRNHARDT’s in which SARAH squirms 
upon the stage while her lover is being tortured in the 
wings. The Sultan turns the handle of the rack, the Ar- 
menians shriek, England rolis about the stage in futile 
contortions of sympathy, and Russia, having put cotton 
in the ears of France and Germany, waits, with a sarcastic 
smile, to see how much vicarious punishment England 
will take before she lets her gobble up Constantinople. 
It cannot be said to be a pleasing piece to watch, but it is 
exciting, and when we lift our eyes from our own con- 
cerns long enough to take it in, we may realize that we 


are not the only people on earth who have a serious politi- - 


cal problem to deal with. 


AUTUMN GLORIES. 


It is too bad about people who have no horse-clothes, 
and no reasonable excuse for getting any. To be sure, 
bicycles and golf have been an immense boon for folks, 
and men folks especially, with a taste for picturesque 
garb and tolerable corporeal conveniences for carrying it 
off. Knickerbockers are a great concession to the taste 
of the Creator in making legs.. A man in proper bicycle 
clothes is a pretty thing, especially before he gets on 
his bicycle, and a man suitably apparelled for golf is a 
joyous fleck upon the face of nature, and a useful supple- 
ment to the glories of the fall. But neither golf nor bi- 
cycles give quite the same opportunities for personal 
adornment that hunting does. Baggy breeches that cling 
at the knee, boots that shine, spurs that glitter, those 
wonderful waistcoats that horsemen affect, coats with 
flaring skirts, and neck-ties that dazzle—those are attri- 
butes that may reasonably put the noses of golfers and 
bicyclists somewhat out of joint, and make the eyes of 
their wearers shine with pleasure at the gayety of their 
own apparition. 4 

Nothing could save the horseman from being eaten up 
with vanity except the realization that it is not himself 
that he adorns with stunning raiment, but that he, with 


all his glories on him, is but a part of the apparel that he ~ 


provides for his horse. When he has done his utmost for 
himself he is still incomplete until he has a horse under 
him. He may not put his horse-clothes on unless he has 
a sincere intention of bestraddling some quadruped, and 
unleas there is somewhere a quadruped which he may be- 
stride. When he gets off his horse he is under a moral 
obligation to change his raiment at the first convenient 
opportunity. Society does not tolerate his riding-clothes 
except while he is on horseback, and for a little while be- 
fore and after. It could not afford to have him go around 
on foot so embellished, nor could he afford todo it. His 
riding-clothes alone, if he wore them much of the time, 
would be enough to put him out of touch with the plain 
people and to make an aristocrat of him off-hand. 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


Tue late Henry E. Abbey was the most extraordinary 
theatrical manager that this country has produced. Noone 
could know Mr. Abbey without wondering why theatrical 
and musical affairs had had any attraction forhim. Gen- 
erally theré is an affinity between a man and his business, 
but Mr. Abbey cared little for the theatre and jess for mu- 

sic. His knowledge of plays and acting was of the slight- 
est, and of music he was wholly ignorant. In this reepect 
he differed little from the majority of theatrical promoters 
and speculators; but with Mr. Abbey the ignorance was 
frank and undisguised. He did not pretend to know any- 
thing about the arts in which he dealt commercially. He 
was a merchant of reputation. Let a European artist 
achieve fame, and Mr. Abbey lost no time in bringiug her 
to America; but he never discovered talent, and never 
tried to do so. He once said to the writer: ‘‘ My plan is 
to watch the audience, not the performer. When Joseph 
Hoffmann made his first success in London, I went to hear 
him. I was late, and could not get into the hall; but I 
listened to the comments of the auditors as they filed out, 
and without hearing Hoffmann at all, 1 made a contract 
to bring him over.” Mr. Abbey once gave a playwright 
an order for a drama, and when it was completed the au- 
thor wished to Tead it to him. ‘I don’t care to hear it,” 
said the mavager—‘‘ for two reasons: in the first place, it 
would make me nervous; and in the second, I shouldn't 
know anything about it when you finished.” And yet 
Mr. Abbey must have had the elements of good taste, for 
he used to say, ** There are two men who drive me out of 
the theatre,” naming a barytone of offensive conceit and 
an elongated clown of comic-opera notoriety, both of 
whom have become metropolitan nuisances. of Mr. 
Abbey’s few ideas bearing on the artistic side of his pro- 
fession resulted in the evolution of Sardou and Moreau’s 
ra. When he visited Paris to arrange for a return 
engagement of Sarah Bernhardt to this country, be thought 
it necessary that Madame Bernhardt should bave a new 
lay, and he suggested Cleopatra as a suitable heroine. 
Reston was asked to write the piece, but after looking 
over the material, the great playwright declared that it 
did not appeal to him. Emile Moreau, a young and un- 
known writer, happened to offer to Madame Bernhardt a 
play dealing with ‘‘the serpent of the Nile,” and the ac- 
tress accepted it on condition that Sardou would revise it. 
Sardou looked over the manuscript, made a few sugges- 
tions, lent the magic of his name, and accepted his share 
of the royalties. 


The career of this most conspicuous of American man- 
agers was shaped by a slight circumstance. His father 
had a jewelry-store in Akron, Ohio, where seats were 
booked for the local theatre. Young Abbey used tc pre- 
side at the diagram; he preferred selling coupons to show- 
ing diamonds to the Akronites. During the last twenty 
years Mr. Abbey has managed the American tours of the 
greatest musical and dramatic artists in the world. His 
principal title to the remembrance of the public is that 
during several years past he gave New York the finest 

rformances of grand opera ever heard in this country. 

o Euro capital has had an opera company equal to 
that of New York during the last four or five seasons. In 
fact, Mr. Abbey gave us almost a monopoly of the famous 


‘artists of the lyric stage. It should be remembered, also, 


that in other countries grand opera is subsidized by gov- 
ernment, while here it has been a private enterprise estub- 
lished on a business basis. It is stated by Mr. Abbey’s 
partners that his death will not influénce operatic affairs 
at the:Metropolitan Opera-house. It is possible that the 
performances of this season will not be affected, but it 
can hardly be that so potent a factor in theatricals can 
disappear without materially influencing the enterprises 
which he practically created. | 


It is pleasant to note a healthful reaction in the tastes 
of New York theatre-goers, and the same tendency is ob- 
served in other large American cities. For two or three 
seasons New- Yorkers have unconsciously wandered in the 
path of decadence. ‘T'wo widely different kinds of stage 
amusements have attracted most attention—the ‘‘ variety 
show” and the problem play. To the former class be- 
long all the silly: attempts at ‘‘ wickedness” exemplified 
by imported performers, who have invited Americans to 
come and see how wilfully improper they can be. The 
star of the improper is happily waning. The half-dozen 
misguided young persons who were heralded as ‘‘ the 
wicked So-and-so sisters” were promptly frost-bitten on 
their recent appearance in Gotham. The vulgarities of 
A Florida Enchantment and the laborious suggestiveness 
of Anna Held have met with equal disfavor. The season 
promises to be agreeably free from the problem play, 
originated by Ibsen and Emile Augier, and rendered prac- 
tical by Pinero and Dumas fils. It has been urged that 
the problem play ‘‘makes people think,” but, as a rule, 
the problems are such that the less one thinks about them 
the better for his own character and happiness. It is 

leasant to observe that the greatest dramatic success’ in 

ndon and in New York this season is Rosemary, a play 

which is pure and wholesome, whatever its structural 
faults may be. 


There was a plentiful lack of nang pp he the productions 
at the New York theatres last week. There were but two 
new offerings, both light operas, rather romantic than 
comic in their genus. That pooper organization, the 
Bostonians, dedicated the new Murray Hill Theatre, pro- 
ducing Jn Mezico, an opera with a tragic story ending in 
bloodshed—something new for the Bostonians. The mu- 
sic is churchly rather than operatic, and the favorite Bar- 
nabee has a rather pathetic comedy part. Jn Mezico is 
not likely to attain popularity, for the reason that theatre- 
goers do not care for serious opera from comic-opera sing- 
ers.. Brian Boru, by Messrs. Stange and Edwards, at the 
Broadway Theatre, is a worthy attempt to write a roman- 
tic opera with a comedyelement. The music and libretto 
are highly creditable, and the work deserves a better com- 

any than the one at present engaged in its interpretation. 

iss Georgia Cayvan, at Palmer's Theatre, has ‘wisely 
withdrawn the unsuccessful Mary Pennington, and has 
revived Squire Kate. The latter play contains a réle ex- 
actly suited to Miss Cayvan’s personality, and her charac- 
terization is recalled as one of the best that she offered 
while she was leading actress at the Lyceum Theatre. 
Thus far in the present season the successes have so far 
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outnumbered the failures that few of the litan 
theatres announce any important changes of bill. For the 
present week there is but one pew production, that of 
Jack and the Bean-stalk at the Casino. This is a musical 
farrago, in which the dramatic persons are the heroes and 
heroines of juvenile fiction, ranging from Sindbad to the 
old woman who lived ip her shoe. 


Those who patronize opera and concert, whether from 
love of music or love of society, are — to find the 
present season enjoyable or arduous, according to their 
motives. Last year New-Yorkers had two grand-opera 
companies, one considerably grander than the other. This 

ear the Metropolitan Company, Walter Damrosch, and 
oo Majesty’s Colonel Mapleson will occupy the field. It 
is quite likely that this will be too much opera for these 
not over-prosperous times, and something may be expect- 
ed to drop. No metropolis can be expected to support 
three grand-opera troupes. The Metropolitan Company 
will be as strong as ever, with all the greatest of the 
New York favorites. It is this organization that has 
greatest prestige with society, and as its personnel and 

rformances are hardly to be equalled, it is probable that 
into its coffers will fall whatever coin the public has for 
opera. Colonel Mapleson brings an assemblage of singers 
new to this coun Only one of his principal perform- 
ers, the barytone Anna, has ever been heard here; but 
the redoubtable Colonel cheerfully admits that all his 
new artists are of transcendent gifts. It is surprising to 
find Colonel Mapleson again leading his operatic colorts. 
When he published his memoirs, several years ago, it 
was thought he had retired from active service. Indeed, 
in his two good-sized volumes he told such harrowing 
tales, revealed such secrets of the managerial prison-house, 
that the reader was justified in believing that ‘‘ wealth 
beyond the dreams of avarice” would not tempt the Col- 
onel back to the perilous path of the impresario. Not 
only will there be lively competition in the — field, 
but the concert season will be particularly active. Among 
the artists whose appearance during the winter is an- 
nounced are Rosenthal, Joseffy, Aus der Ohe, Sieveking, 
Carrefio, Gregorowitch, Wienzkowska, and Carl Halir. 
One of the most enjoyable features of the musical season 
romises to be the popular concerts given at Carnegie 
all under the direction of Walter Damrosch. At these 
concerts the best orchestral music, together with soloists 
of reputation, is to be heard; and the price of admis- 
sion is to be fifty cents, which should be “ popular” 
enough. 


London play-goers have Rosemary and Sir Henry Ir- 
ving’s Cymbeline, but if they have seen these and still wish 
to go to the theatre, they must take their choice between 
musical meer and lurid melodrama. The former style 
of amusement is epidemic in England. Since the success 
of The Gayety Giri scores of similar pieces have been pro- 
duced, and when it is said that the best of them, The 
Shop Girl and The Artist's Model,were presented here, one 
may realize the sufferings of the London theatre-goers. 
The latest of these musical comedies is The White Silk 
Dress, written by H. J. Dam, an American, and produced 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre with a fair degree of suc- 
cess. Another London ey is Mr. Martin, presented 
at the Comedy Theatre by Mr. Charles Hawtrey, who 
is actor, author, and manager. Mr. Martin is cleverly 
written and well actéd, but is not likely to be popular. 
The two most conspicuous of the present English play- 
wrights, Pinero and Henry Arthur Jones, are preserving 
a portentous silence. Since his disappoiiiment with 
Michael and his Lost Angel, Mr. Jones seems discouraged ; 
and small wonder, for the author got precious little credit 
for the good points in that curious drama.. What will 
he do next? And what is the ingenious Mr. Pinero do- 
ing? The latter’s name is not absent from London play- 
bills, but it appears in connection with a revival of his 
comedy, The Hobby Horse, in which John Hare sustains 
the leading character. Just at present Cockaigne is suf- 
fering from an unusually severe attack of melodrmmna, 
among the symptoms being such — titles as The 
King of Crime, A Woman’s Revenge, Death or Glory, and 
The Cruel City. 


The principal theatrical event in Paris during the last 
fortnight has been the revival, at the ThéAtre Francais, of 
Octave Feuillet’s drama Montjoye. This strong and in- 
teresting play was originally produced at the Gymnase, 
in 1863, where it achieved a great success. Eighteen years 
afterwards it was revived, and attracted comparatively 
little attention." When first given it was criticised as au- 
dacious. After eighteen years it was found rather tame. 
So rapidly does Parisian taste run from bad to worse. 
The objection now made is that Montj is old-fash- 
ioned. The fact is that any play (excepting poetic drama 
and a few extraordinary comedies) grows old in ten years. 
The material is as good as ever, but the modes of treat- 
ment for the stage are constantly changing. A Bronson 
Howard or a Pinero could take the plot of Montj 
and make a successful play of it by judicious rewriting; 
but this it needs, in common with the many fine plays 
produced in Paris during the Second Empire. The ma- 
terial is there, but the style grows old. 


A rather curious libel suit has been instituted by the 
critic of a New York daily paper against a Protean genius 
who manages theatres, writes music and libretto, designs 
scenery, arranges ballets, and, in fact, aspires to be a 
theatrical ‘‘ Admirable Crichton.” The Protean genius 
wrote an opera, which was outrageously praised by a 
number of local journals. Two critics, Loewen, either 
were not instructed or had sufficient courage to tell what 
they considered the truth about the opera. Proteus then 
writes letters to the editors of the two journals, bringing 
defamatory eq ow against the critics and asking their 
dismissal. The libel suit is the result. One moral seems 
to be that when a manager asks a journal to criticise his 
production, he wants an honest opinion so long as it is 
favorable; but if the critic cannot agree with the author’s 
estimation of his work, the former is likely to lose his 
og Perhaps the best way to secure harmony would 

to have authors review their own works. This 
would have the advantage of preventing libel suits. The 
critic could be relied upon to gloze over his own faults 
as author, and the public influenced by reviews could de- 
pend upon an impartiality —_ equal to that which is 
generally manifested under the present régime. 
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Parochial Missions Society of the Episcopal Churc) 
in the United States has concluded to endorse the project 
for an Episcopal Army modelled after the Church Army 
in England, and designed to do the sort of evangelical 
work in which the Salvation Army is so conspicuous. 
The Missions Society seems to the new project as 
a doubtful experiment, and only undertakes ‘‘the cau- 
tious supervision of the —_ as a distinct department of 
its work for one year.” It will.be represented in this new 
work by a commission composed of four well-known cler- 
gymen. Plans for this new organization include provision 
for unifortaed corps of trained evangelists, under military 
discipliue, to be stationed in various cities, who will marcl: 
to music and preach in the streets. If the work prospers, 
there may be homes and lodging-houses for men, rescue 
houses for women, and — eventually a system of 
industrial enterprises by which unfortunates can earn a 
living. The fact that the Salvation Army and Colone) 
Booth’s American Volunteers are already intrenched on 
the field in this country will not make the course of the 
new Army any less perplexing. It has usually been found, 
though, that there are sinners and outsiders enough to go 
around, especially in the bigger towns. 


Parents of young children need not be told of the prev- 
alence of the button mania. It began last spring, at the 
bicycle show in the Madison Square Garden, in New York, 
when the first conspicuous use was made of buttons for 
advertising purposes. Little boys began at once to collect 
them, and various manufacturers, perceiving the demand, 
made haste to a The supply of bicycle buttons 
was re-enforced in May and June by buttons and pins 
bearing the faces of all possible candidates for the Presi- 
dential nomination, and these in turn were re-enforced in 
July by a flood of regular campaign buttons. About the 
same time the motto buttons began to appear, which seem 
now to be most in favor with the youngsters. The desire 
for these emblems has reached such a pass in the schoojs 
that in a number of cases in the Catholic schools the cliil- 
dren have been compelled to give up all their motto but- 
tons for destruction by fire. The priests who extort this 
sacrifice declare that the button mania puts everything 
else out of the children’s heads, and that some of the mot- 
to buttons disclose improper and even immoral sentimen's. 
What is sure to cure the craze in a very short time is tlie 
power of the manufacturers to glut the market. Thie 
coinage of buttons being very inexpensive and absolutely 
unlimited, the supply is sure in a short time to overrun 
the demand, and as soon as the buttons cease to be scarce 
or novel, children will cease to want them. School-teacii- 
ers will have an opportunity presently to bring home to 
their pupils’ minds that either intrinsic worth or scarcity 
is a necessary condition precedent to value, and that no- 
body cares to keep useless things which any one may ob- 
tain. The bearing of this truth on the Seo-pelene of 
silver is obvious. 


The records of the rise in wheat make pleasant read- 
ing. High wheat makes high flour, and that makes dear 
bread, but no one seems to be thinking of that. The all 
but universal sentiment is satisfaction in any legitimate 
condition of the markets that will help the farmers. The 
farmer is on the mind of the American public to an op- 
pressive degree. We all want him to make money, tlic 
only condition being that it shall be honest money. Itar 
wheat would be immensely popular in the United States, 
and every skip that br tuffs make towards the dollar 
mark is greeted with smiles and a disposition to cheer. 
Only the silver men are solemn. No doubt they, are brood- 
ing over the inscrutability of the ways of Providence. 


The Royal Society of Canada, which holds its annual 
meeting next June at Halifax, proposes to celebrate at 
that time and place the discovery of America by John 
Cabot in 1497-8. The celebration will begin on June 27, 
and invitations to it will be sent to the municipal officers 
of Bristol, England, from which port Cabot sailed, to the 

overnments of the British provinces and of Newfound. 
and, and to the geographical and bistorical societies of 
Great Britain and the United States. ‘This will be inter- 
esting news to an immense number of Cabots who live 
in Massachusetts, and especially in Brookline and other 
suburbs of Boston, all presumably tracing descent from 
John Cabot and his son Sebastian, and Soediopied the 
strenuous and tenucious characteristics suitable to such 


an origin. 


The London ew of the WEEKLY says that 
Du Maurier’s reputed successor in Punch is Phil May, 
who is descri as having been hitherto the clown’ in 
that Punch opera-bouffe company of which Du Maurier 
was the tenor. Mr. May may take Du Maurier’s place in a 
way, but the true successor of Punch’s lost tenor will be 
more apt to be developed by the necessities of the situ- 
ation than to be created off-hand. What was Du Mau- 
rier’s place among English illustrators is a great gap which 
time may fill and may not. The loss seems to lie not so 
much in the ~ py’ of a cunning hand as in the pass- 
ing away of all the ideals and jmages that peopled Du 
Maurier’s imagination. If there was any one who could 
think Du Maurier’s thoughts and dream his dreams, there 
would be a better prospect of filling his place, albeit with 
pictures not like his in execution. 


It was observed a while ago in this department of the 
WEEKLY that a good statue of a bad man would be a 
greater ornament to New York than some of its bad stat- 
ues of good men. Captain Kidd was suggested as an in- 
teresting subject, whose reputation, sad to say, made him 
unavailable. It seems that more can be said in Kidd's 
favor than most people suppose. It is true that, being 
sent out to catch pirates, he turned pirate himself, and w:'s 
uncommonly successful in the business. But it is not 
often recalled that when he had been caught and sent to 
Mugiend to be tried he was offered his life if he would 
testify that Somers and other Whig lords who subscribed 
to his original expedition were in the secret of his intend- 
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ed piracy. Bishop Burnet says that he steadfastly re- 
fused to bear this false witness, and was duly hanged. 
So he died for the truth; and Queen Anne gave his sav- 
ings (such of them as could be found) to Greenwich Hos- 
pital, so that he became a public benefactor besides. 


An indication of the growth of British interest in Amer- 
ican affairs — in the recent contracts made by the 
Manchester rdian, the Edinburgh Scotsman, the Glas- 
tow Herald, the Dundee Advertiser, and other leading 
provincial newspapers, with one of the American 
associations for a daily service of American news by cable. 
The day may come—f, indeed, it has not come already— 
when the American who travels in England may learn as 
much from the ne of the country about happen- 
ings in America as the Britisher who travels here can learn 
from our journals about affairs in Europe. 


Chief Judge William Adams Richardson, of the United 
States Court of Claims,who died on October 19, had been 
a diligent and distinguished public servant for over fort 
years. He was born im 1821 in Massachusetts, was . 
uated from Harvard Col- 
lege in 1848 and from the 
Harvard Law School in 
1846. Seven years later 
he was President of the 
Common Council of Low- 
ell and also of the Wamu- 
set Bank in that city. He 
became a Judge of Probate 
in 1856, and Judge of Pro- 
bate and Insolvency in 
1858, and for twenty-two 
years he edited the an- 
nual Supplements to the 
General Biatutes of Massa- 
chusetts. In 1869 he was 
appointed Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and 
in 1871 went to Europe to 
negotiate the sale of gov- 
ernment bonds. He be- 
came Secretary of the Treasury in 1873, and resigned in 
the following year to go on the bench of the Court of 
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Claims. He was an Overseer of Harvard for twelve years, - 


and was the author of a number of books, mostly concern- 
ed with statutory law. 


To be the poet of a great anniversary in a great college 
is a serious business which even the hardiest rhymer may 
well undertake with fear and trembling. It has been one 
of Harvard’s special felicitics in this nineteenth century 
that great as her occasions have been she has been able to 
produce poets that were equal to them. It must be grati- 
fying to all Princeton men that the bard chosen to handle 
the lyre in Alexander Hall last Wednesday should have 
availed to sweep its strings to such resonant and stirring 
purpose. Dr. Van Dyke bad an excellent opportunity, 
and used pretty much all of it. His poem, with its vari- 
ous metres, nowhere lags or falters. It is excellent to 
read, ancl was probably better still to hear. Witherspoon, 
the Scotch theologian, who came to Princeton from Glas- 
gow in 1768, and signed the Declaration of Independence 
eight years later, was a figure worth hymning, and fit to 
inspire the timely lines: 


Dr. Van Dyke’s poem is full of worth quoting, 
and it winds up with a fine hymn which is sure to win 
for itself a separate existence; but the whole is better than 
all its parts, and should be read in its entirety. 


Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop tells in the Sun an in- 
teresting story of her recent work among the sick poor. 
She finds opportunity to give help and relief, the need of 
which is of desperate urgency, especially to cancerous 
patients; but her work calls for much more money than 
she can devote to it. Contributions may be sent to her at 
1 Scammel Street. E. 8. Martin. 


LONDON. 


Tue Daily News, which has been for many years the 
official organ of the Liberal party, and, on the whole, ac- 
curately represents the feelings of that party, is working 
overtime to make Lord Rosebery’s return to the leadership 
imperative. Its canvass among the leading Liberals iu 
the metropolis and the couotry has shown clearly and in- 
disputably the remarkable strength of Lord Rosebery’s 
following. The Daily Chronicle, on the other hand, which 
did most to bring about his leadership two years ago, has 
long since turned against him, and is now busily pressing 
the claims of Sir William Harcourt. Most of the Tory 
journals, while modestly disclaiming any wish to interfere 
with the internal affairs of their opponents, express a 
kindly and patronizing hope that Lord Rosebery may be 
induced to alter his decision. His lordship himself has 
cancelled all his political engagements, and is keeping dis- 
creetly silent, though he has let it be known that his. re- 
tirement from public life is only temporary. The impres- 
sive restraint of his Edinburgh speech, with its movin 
reference to Mr. Gladstone, the quiet dignity of his atti- 
tude towards his colleagues, and, above all, the sense that 
he has been unfairly treated, are having a wonderful effect 
on the country. He never showed himself so much of a 
leader as when he laid down his leadership. He spoke 
with the decisive authority of a man who knew what he 
was talking about, and had the courage to tell the blunt 
truth on a burning question. People are beginning to 
realize the difficukies of his position. It is stated, on au- 
thority that is beyond question, that he and Sir William 
Harcourt have only had one political consultation during 
the past year, and, rightly or wrongly, the country holds 
Sir William to blame. In a lesser sense, the present crisis 
is a personal struggle between Lord Rosebery and Sir 
William. In a larger sense, it is a contest between im- 
perialism and cosmopolitanism; between—to put it in a 
- 7 exaggerated form—the Empire and the Local veto 
bill. either case, Lord Rosebery must eventually win. 


Every day increases popular bewilderment on the Ar- 
menian question. At the great meeting held in Hyde Park 
when some thirty thousand London working-men stood 
shivering in the rain and a bitter easterly wind out of a 
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spirit of pure humanitarianism, the wildest and most con- 
flicting policies were urged. The extremists who talk 
about ‘‘semi-Christian Europe licking the blood-stained 
paws of the Eastern tiger” may perhaps be dismissed 
with as much speed as is consistent with a thorough re- 
spect for their motives. They are for single-handed in- 
tervention at any cost. They take their stand upon the 
obligations of the ba (ae Convention, which clearly 
enough binds England to maintain the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire with the sword if need be. With these 
enthusiasts Mr. Gladstone has cast in liis lot. Otbers, and 
amongst them Lord Rosebery, declare with unanswerable 
force that the Cyprus Convention never has been acted 
upon, that it was a dead r from the beginning, and 
that it ought to be abrogated as a standing menace to har- 
monious co-operation with other powers. Lord Rosebe 

and those who think with him would be willing to hand 
over cy rus to the powers in return for the assured con- 
cert of Europe. They are of opinion that a solution of 
the difficulty can still be fownd in diplomacy. Others 
again argue that Russia and England are the two para- 
mount powers in the East, and that an arrangement be- 
tween them would be all that was necessary to compel the 
assent of Austria and France. Yet another section, head- 
ed by Mr. Labouchere, points out that the massacres are 
really due to England’s maintenasce of Turkish rule as a 
bulwark against Russia, and that the only proper course 
for her to pursue is to reverse her past policy, and let it 
be known that she would gladly welcome the detlirone- 
ment of the Sultan. Mr. Labouchere insists that the Dar- 
danelles must sooner or later be thrown open to the world, 
and ridicules the timidity which has prevented England 
from allowing to Russia her natural outlet on to the Med- 
iterrunean. e is not alarmed at the prospect of Russia's 
suzerainty over Turkey, and woald consider it a cheap 
price to pay for the cessation of the massacres. To this 
other people have added that such a concession to Russia 
would effectually ‘* dish the French,” and make England's 
rule in pt an assured permanency. The more it is 
considered, the more this | pe appears to be the one ration- 
al and satisfactory way of settling the business. 8. B. 


CHICAGO. 


Deep gloom fell upon the assembled faculties of the 
University of Chicago when, upon the occasion of the Oc- 
tober Convocation, President Harper announced that no- 
body need expect promotion yet awhile. The university, 
he suid in substance, is now well manned throughout, and 
the different ranks of instructors in the several depart- 
ments are properly balanced, in consequence of which 
condition future promotions will depend chiefly upon the 
death or the resignation of the present incumbents. As 
Jefferson’s famous remark about Federal office-holders 
applies with at least equal force to college professors, the 
prospects of the ambitious young men in the Chicago fac- 
ulty are not greene 2 encouraging. There is a wide- 
spread although entirely mistaken notion that this uni- 
versity is unusually liberal in the scale of its salaries. 
When we consider the fact that the cost of living is high- 
er in Chicago than in almost any other university town, 
New York excepted, the reverse of the popular notion 
must be taken as the truth. That notion derives its only 
support from the fact that when the ee was start- 
ed, it was thought good policy te secure eight or ten of 
the .best men in the country by offering them the unpre- 
cedented salary of $7000. is offer was successful in 
getting the men, and was widely heralded as meaning a 
general increase of the ugnal emoluments all along the 
line. But aside from the few men thus favored for a spe- 
cial reason at the beginuing, other salaries have been fixe: 
upon about the scale that obtains at Yale, Harvard, Cor- 
nell, and half a dozen other first-class institutions. In 
other words, $5000 is the maximum that any instructor 
may hope to reach, while the rank and file of the men are 
paid from $1500 to $2500. Professor Babbitt’s recent 
plaint about Columbia salaries applies with equal force to 
salaries in the University of Chicago. 


After a long litigation, the Illinois court of final resort 
has dissolved the injunctions that bave kept Chicago from 
the full development of its system of elevated so 
The three existing systems have thus far been excluded 
from the business centre of the city, and have been com- 
pelled to drop their passengers half a mile or more from 
the places they have wished to reach. Under these condi- 
tions a central loop to connect the several lines was af 
imperative necessity, but its construction has long been 
delayed by a few property-owners, who have discovered 
how excellent a tool an yon may prove in an emer- 
gency of this sort. The decision just reached by the Su- 
preme Court not only dissolves the injunctions, but lays 
down the broad principle that pyoperty-owners who think 
their interests prejudiced by an elevated railway must 
wait to see if they are really injured, and then bring suit 
for damages in the ordinary way. As the result of this 
decision, Chicago will have its eentral — in operation 
by next spring, and the efficiency of its ex a, railways 
will be greatly increased. 


BOSTON. 


Tue Republican State Committee in Massachusetts have 
ted that on the evening of *‘ Flag day” Republicans 
throughout the country should give a final expression to 
their enthusiasm by lighting benfires on bill-tops and in 
other convenient places, and the suggestion seems likel 
to be adopted. But would it not be better to reserve th 
demonstration until the result of the election is known? 
Bonfires have a historic significance, both as signals and 
as tokens of one. but as expressions of hope for or be- 
lief in Mr. McKinley's election they would be ridiculous. 
To use them for that purpose would be a misuse of sym- 
bols, like that which is involved in overwhelming a mid- 
die-aged man with flowers yA 4 only to youth and 
beauty. ‘* Flag day ” itself is an invention of very doubt- 
ful utility. It means, if it means anything, that patriot- 
ism in this country is now the sole possession of a single 
party; and that, when one stops to think of it, is a pre- 
posterous notion. Politicians who are conducting the 
campaign upon this basis are sowing the seeds of future 
hatred and hostility. 


A measure of great importance is to be submitted to the 
le of Massachusetts at the State and national election 
“¢ cembee. It is an amendment to the Constitution 
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peoviding that hereafter a Governor and other State 
officers, including members of the Legislature, shall be 
elected only once in two years, and that sessions of the. 
Legislature shall also be biennial, instead of annual, as is 
now the case. Massachusetts is almost alone among the 
States in holding annual elections, and it could very well 
afford to dispense with the yearly session of the Le 8- 
lature, for there are too many laws — the statute-book 
already. But the proposition is to have every alternate 
State election coincide with the national election held in 
that year. ‘T'his means that in Presidential years national 
politics will overshadow State 
cases unfit men will be carried into office on that wave of 
enthusiasm. which always attends a Presidential election. 
The proposed amendment has been condemned by Senator 
Hoar, by ex-Governor Boutwell, by ex-Senator Dawes, and 
by other men of sagacity and experience, and although 
the great body of reformers are behind it, it is likely to be 
defeated. H. C. M. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


AFTER three years’ hard work and the expenditure of 
between $15,000,000 and $16,000,000, New Orleans has 
finally completed the great undertaking of changing its 


_street-railroad motive power from the old-fashioned mule 


to electricity. The lust line to make this change, the 
Canal and Claiborne, bas inaugurated another important 
change at the same time by practically applying the 
civil-service rules of the United States to its employés. 
The old system of fines and suspensions for accidents, 
and so forth, is abolished, and in its stead employés are 
promoted according to the record they make, all vacancies 
being filled by promotion from the lower ranks. The 
plan is warmly welcomed by the men themselves; and the 
public is interested, as it will tend to prevent the accidents 
that have so often occurred of late, due to the frequent 
cores of motormen and the breaking in of raw men. 
The Claiborne line claims to be the first street railroad in 
the country to have adopted this civil-service system. 


No law has been passed in Louisiana, as in Michigan, 
prohibiting *‘ treating to drinks,” yet the treating habit, 
one of the most striking social and business usages of old 
New Orleans, is going out of fashion so rapidly that it will 
be extinct in another ten years. While the usage is com- 
mon enough in other American cities, it never became so 
essential a part of commercial life elsewhere as it has done 
in New Orleans. No business transaction, no sale of any 
kind, whether cotton, sugar, or real estate, was deemed 
tinal and complete without a drink over it. This practice 
undoubtedly owed its origin to the fact that before the 
organization of the cotton, sugar, and other commercial 
exchanges, which sprung into existence long after the 
civil war, the liquor saloons not only called themselves 
*‘exchanges,” but served as the rendezvous of buyers and 
sellers, and furnished the only marine and commercial 
news of the day. For instance, the St. Charles Exchange 
(the saloon under the St. Charles Hotel) was the bead- 
quarters of the auctioneers, the place where ali plans of 
real estate were exposed and all sales made; and a drink 
at the bar was therefore an incident of every sale. Other 
saloons, or ‘‘exchanges,” had their special clientele, for 
whose convenience blackboards gave records of the arri- 
val and departure of vessels, quotations of cotton and 
sugar, which news cost the saloons almost as much as 
their liquor. A drink paid for this information. When 
the Commercial Exchange sprang up. a visit to a saloon 
to get the latest eommercial news no longer became neces- 
sary, and as a consequence ‘‘ treating” has grown less fre- 
quent, and is rapidly dropping out of fashion, save with 
the older generation, which cling to it as an evidence of 
Southern hospitality and bonhomie. It seems -e to 
die out altogether. N.W. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Tse Mark Hopkins Art Institute bas superb quarters 
in a Norman castle, built of red- wood, perched on the 
topmost crest of Nob Hill. Its unsubstantial materials 
are brought out in greater relief by one of the most mass- 
ive stone walls in this country, which completely sur- 
rounds the full half of the city block which it occupies. 
The castle was built by old Mark Hopkins, one of the 
four founders of the Central Pacific Railroad, whose brain 
gave way to excessive work before the mansion was com- 


pleted. His widow married Edwin F. Searles, an artist , 


and decorator, and it is to Mr. Searlesethat this city is in- 
debted for the beautiful house and many of the pictures 
that it contains. He suggested that on one day in each 
month admission should be free. Until lately the place 
was not over-crowded on these free days, but the last two 


have seen a mob of Chinese. On the free dayin Septem- ~ 


ber scores of Mongolians elbowed their way through the 
spacious rooms ons stood stolidly in front of the pictures. 
This month they came by bundreds, and when five hun- 
dred had been admitted the doors were shut, and the 
olice ordered to clear the street of the chattering Ce- 
estials. Those who got in took complete possession of 
the place, and many amused themselves by sitting in the 
upholstered chairs. White visitors fled in dismay, as 
there was a solid Chinese wall before all the pictures. 
On the next free day only a limited number of tickets of 
admission will be issued to Chinese, so that there may 
be no repetition of the two Asiatic invasions. 


The Landmarks Club, whose headquarters are in Los 
Angeles, has nearly finished the restoration of the old 
Franciscan Mission Church at San Juan Capistrano. This 
mission was one of the finest in California, but it had been 
shamefully neglected. President Lummis and the other 
managers of the club have studied carefully the best 
means of preserving this noble ruin, and they declare that 
the work has been done ‘‘thoroughly, wisely, with his- 
toric fitness, and very cheaply,” and that ‘‘if the club 
never did anything else, it would feel that this one achieve- 
mept is enough to have justified its existence and its ef- 
forts.” Any one who has seen the woful work made by 
a well-meaning priest in restoring the old Carmel Mission, 
near Monterey, will appreciate this new spirit that has 
saved the San Juan Mission from hideous modernizing 
that would have ruined all the beauty of the original 
architecture. The Landmarks Club will soon make an 
examination of the San Fernando Mission, which is pe- 
culiarly worthy of restoration. Tourists of the next cen- 
tury will have cause to bless the Landmarks Club for 
saving these beautiful relics of the pastoral days o a 


fornia. 


litics, and that in many . 
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And thon, my country, write it on thy heart, . 
Thy sone are they who nobly take thy part; 5 
Who dedicates his manhood at thy shrine, ’ 
Wherever born, is born a son of thine. 
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LEVARD—WAITING FOR THE CZAR TO 
AT THE OPERA. 


THE EFFECTIVE ILLUMINATION ALONG THE SEINE. 


THE PARISIAN FETES IN HONOR OF THE RUSSIAN EMPEROR'S VISIT. 
Drawn BY ALBERT E. STerNeER, Paris, OcTOBER 6, 1896.—[Szx Pacer 1082.] 
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IN FRONT OF TRE MADELEINE. 
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THE LANDLORD AT LION’S HEAD+# 


AUTHOR OF “‘A HAZARD or NEw Fortungs,” THE QUALITY OF Mercy,” ETC. 


| XLV. 

YNTHIA found Mrs. Durgin in the old farm-house 
kitchen at work getting breakfast when she came 
up to the hotel in the morning. She was early 

but the elder woman had been earlier still, and 
her heavy face showed more of their common night-long 
trouble than the girl’s. . 

She demahfed, at sight of her, ‘‘ What's the matter with 
you and Jeff, Cynthy?’ 

Cynthia was unrolling the cloud from her hair. She 
said, as she tied on her apron, ‘‘ You must get him to tell 
you, Mrs. Durgin.” 

there #s something?” 

‘* Has Jeff been using you wrong?” 

Cynthia ee to open the oven door, and to turn the 
pan of biscuit she found inside? She shut the door sharply 


to, and said; as she rose: ‘‘I don’t want to tell you any-’ 


thing about it, and I sha’n’t, Mrs. Durgin. He can do it, 
if he wants to: Shall I make the coffee?” 


‘* Yes; you seem to make it better than Ido. Do you’ 


think I shoujdn’t believe you was fair to him?” 

“I wasn't thinking of that.. But it’s his secret. If he 
wants to keep it, he can keep it, forall me.” 

‘You ha’n’t give each other up?” 

“TI don’t know.” Cynthia turned away with a trem- 
bling chin, and began to beat the coffee up with the egg 
she had dropped into the She put the breakfast on 
the table when it was y, but she would not sit down 


with the rest. She said she. did not want any breakfast, 


and she drank a cup of coffee in the kitchen. 

It fell to Jeff mainly to keep the talk going. He had 
been out at the barn with Jombateeste since daybreak, 
looking after the cattle, and the joy of the weather had 
gol into his nerves and spirits. At first he had lain awake 
after he went to bed, but he had ‘fallen asleep about mid- 
hight, and got a good night’s rest. He Yooked fresh and 
Strong and very handsome, He talked resqlutely to every 
one at the table, but Jombateeste was always preoccupied 
With eating, at his meals, and Frank Whitwell had.on a 
Sunday silence, which was perhaps deepened by a feelin 
that there was something wrong .between his sister 
Jeff, and it would be rash to commit himself to an 
friendliness until he understood the case, His 
met Jeff's advances with philosophical blandness and 
evasion, and Mrs. Durgin was provisionally dry and severe 
both with the Whitwells and her son. After breakfast 


she went to the parlor, and Jeff set about a tour of the 


hotel, inside and out. He looked carefully to the details 

of its winter keeping. Then he came back and boldly 

joined his mother where she sat before her stove, whose 
* Begun in No, 2068. 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, 
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subdued heat she found pleasant in the lingering cold of 
the early spring. - | 
He tossed his hat on the table beside her, and sat down 
on the other side of the stove. “Well, I must say, the 
lace has been well looked after. I don’t believe Jackson 
imself could have kept it in better shape: When was 
“ pe,” m er, Vv "ve 
“Well, not as well as you have here, mother,” said Jeff, 
candidly. . ‘‘ Has Cynthy told you?’ . | 3 
“s,_1 guess she expected you to tell me, if there was any- 


a lot; but I I needn't over it all. 
I’ve been playing the devil.” | a 


there, one of the kind a wanted me to make up to, and 


thought it over, and I found out I didn’t really care for 
her, and I had to tell her so, and then I came to tell Cyn- 
~— -That’s about the size of it. What do you think of 


t 
D’you tell Cynthy?” 

*“* Yes, I told her.” 

** What'd she say?” 

“She said I'd better go back to the other girl.” Jeff 
laughed hardily, but his mother remainéd impassive. 

guess she’s right; I guess you had.” 

**That seems to be the general opinion. That's what 
Mr. Westover advised. I scem to be the only one against. 
it. I suppose you mean that I’m not fit for Cynthy. I 
don’t deny it. All I say is I want her, and I don’t want 
the other one. What are you going to do in a case like 


that?” 

“The way I should look at it,” said his mother, “‘is 
this: whatever you are, Cynthy made you. You wasa 
lazy, disobedient, worthless boy, and it was her carin’ for 

ou from the. first that put any spirit and any principle 
nto you. It was her that helped you at school when you 
was little things together; and she. helped you. at the 
academy, and she’s helped you at college, I'll bet she 
could take a degree, or whatever it is, at Harvard, better 
than you could, now; and if you ever do take a degree, 


* you’ve got her to thank for it. 


“That's so,” said Jeff. ‘‘ And what's the reason you 
didn’t want me to marry her when I came in here 
summer, and told you I'd asked her to?” 

“You knew well enough what the reason was. It was 
of the same thing as my wantin’ you to be a lawyer; 

t I might knowed that if you didn’t have Cynthy to go 
into court with you, and put the words into — , 
you wouldn’t make a speech that would ”—Mrs. Durgia 
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used. for a fitting figure—‘‘save a flea from the gal- 
ws.” 
Jeff burst into a laugh. ‘Well, I guess that’s so, 
mother. And now you want me to throw away the only 
chance I’ve got of learning how to run Lion's Head in the 
right way, by breaking with Cynthy.” 
“Nobody wants you to run Lion’s Head, for a while, 
yet, his motber returned, scornfully. ‘‘ Jackson is going 
run Lion’s Head. He’ll be home the end of June, 
TU ran Lion's Head till he gets here, You talk,” she 


went on, ‘‘as if, it was in your hands to break with Cyn-. 


thy, or to throw away the chance with her. The way I 
look at it, she’s broke with you, and you ha’n’t got any 
chance with her. Oh, Jeff,” she suddenly appealed to 
him, “tell me all about it! What have you been up to? 
If I understand it once, I know I can make her see it in 
the right light.” 
better you understand it, mother, you'll 
like it; and I Cynthy sees it in the right light al- 
ready. What did she say?’ . 
** Nothing, She said she'd leave it to you.” 
 “* Well, that’s like Cynthy. I'll tell you, then,” said 
Jeff; and he told his mother his whole affair with Bessie 
Lynde. He liad to be very elemental, and he was aware, 
as he bad never been before, of the difference tctween 
Beasie’s world and his mother’s world, in trying to make 
Bessie’s world conceivable to her. He was patient in go- 
ing over every obscure point, and illustrating from the 
characters and condition of different summer-folks the 
facts of Bessie’s entourage. It is doubiful, however, if he 
succeeded in conveying to his mother a clear and just no- 
tion of the purel ic nature of the girl. In the end she 
seemed to ~ mer fn of her simply as a hussy, and so pro- 
nounced her, without limit or qualification, in spite of 
Jeff's laughing attempt to palliate her behavior, and to in- 
culpate it f. She said that she did not see what he 
done that was so much out of the way. That thing 
had led him on from the beginning; sbe bad merely got 
her come-uppings, when all was said. Mrs. Durgin be- 
lieved Cynthia wouk! look at it as she did, if she could 
have it put before her rightly. Jeff shook his head with 
persistent misgiving. His notion was that Cynthia saw 
the affair only too. clearly, and that. there.was.no new 
light to be thrown on it, from her point of view... Mrs. 


’ Durgin would not allow this; she was sure that she could 


bring Cynthia round; and she asked Jeff whetber it was 
his getting that feliow drunk that she seemed to blame him 
for the most. He answered that he thought that was pret- 
ty bad, but -he did not believe it was the worst thing in 

thia’s eyes. He did not forbid his mother’s trying to 
do what she could with her, and he went away for a walk, 
and left the house to the two women. Jombateesi@ was 
in the barn, which he preferred to the house, and Fravk 
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Whitwell had gone to church over at the Huddle. As 
Jeff passed Whitwell’s cottage in setting out on his stroll 
he saw the philosopher through the window, seated with 
his legs on the table, his hat pushed back, and his spec- 
tacles fallen to the point of his nose, reading, and softly 
moving his lips as he read. | 

The forenoon sun was soft, but the air was cool. There 
was still plenty of snow on the upper slopes of the hills, 
and there was a drift here and there in a corner of pasture 
wall in the valley; but the spring-time green was begin- 
ning to hover over the wet places in the fields; the catkins 
silvered the golden tracery of the willow branches by the 
brook; there was a buzz of bees about them, and about the 
maples, blackened by the earlier flow of sap through the 
holes in the bark made by the woodpeckers’ bills. Now 
and then the tremolo of a bluebird shook in the tender 
light and the keen air. At one point in the road where 
the sun fell upon some young pines in a sheltered spot, a 
balsamic odor exhaled from them. 

These gentle sights and sounds and odors blended in 
the influence which Jeff's spirit felt more and more. He 
realized that he was a blot on the loveliness of the morn- 
ing. He had a longing to make atonement and to win 
forgiveness. His heart was humbled toward Cynthia, 
and he went wondering how his mother would make it 
out with ber, and how, if she won him any advantage, he 
should avail himself of it and regnin the girl's trust; he 
had no. doubt of her love. He perceived that there was 
nothing for him hereafter but the most perfect constancy 
of thought and deed, and he desired nothing better. 

At a turn of his road where it bran towards the 
Huddle, a group of young girls stood joking and laugh- 
ing; before Jeff came up with them they separated, and 
all but one continued on the way beyond the turning. 
She came toward Jeff, who gayly recognized her as she 
drew near. 

She blushed and bridled at his bow and at his beauty 
and splendor, and in her embarrassment pertly said that 
she did not suppose he would have remembered ber. She 
was very young, but at fifteen a country girl is not so 
young as her town sister at eighteen in the ways of the 
other sex. 

Jeff answered that he should have known her ony 
where in spite of her looking so much older than she did 
in the summer when she had come with berries to the 
hotel. He said she must be feeling lrerself quite a young 
lady now, in her long dresses, antl he — the dress 
which she had on. He said it became her style; and he 
found such relief from his heavy thoughts in these harm- 

_ Jess pleasantries that he kept on with them. He had invol- 
untarily turned with her to walk back to her house on the 
way he had come, and he asked her if he might not carry 
her catkins for her. She had a sheaf of them in the hol- 
low of her slender arm, which seemed to him very pretty, 
and after a little struggle she yielded them to him. The 
_struggle gave him still greater relief from his self - re- 
proach, and at her gate he begged her to let him keep 
_ one switch of the pussy-willows, and. he stood a moment 
- wondering whether he might not ask her for something 
else. She chose one from the bundle, and drew it lightly 
across‘ his face before she put itin hishand. ‘‘ You may 
have this for Cynthy,” she said, and she ran laughing up 
the pathway to her door. 


; XLVI. 

Cynthia did not appear at dinner, and Jeff asked his 
mother when he saw her alone if she had spoken to 
the girl. ** Yes, but she said she did not want to talk 


_** All right,” he returned. ‘‘ I’m going to take a nap, I 
believe I feel as if [ hadn’t slept for a month.” 

He slept the greater part of the afternoon, and came 
down rather dull to the early tea. Cynthia was absent 
again,and his mother was silent aad wore a troubled look. 
Whitwell was full of a novel conception of the agency of 
hypnotism in interpreting the life of the soul, as it is in- 
timated in dreams. He had been reading a book that af- 
firmed the consubstantiulity of the sleep-dream and the 
hypnotic illusion. He wanted to know if Jeff, down at 
Boston, bad seen anything of the hypnotic doings that 
would throw light on this theory. | 

It was still full light when they rose from the table, 
and it was scarcely twilight when Jeff heard Cynthia let- 
ting herself out at the back door. He fancied her going 
down to her father’s house, and he went out to the corner 
of the hotel to meet her. She faltered a moment at sight 
of him, and then kept on with averted face. 

He joined her, and walked beside her. ‘‘ Well, Cynthy, 
what are you going to say to me? I’m off for Cambridge 
again to-morrow morning, and I suppose we've got to 
understand each other. I came up here to put myself in 
your hands, to keep or to throw away, just as you please. 
Well? Have you thought about it?” 

Every minute,” sail the girl, quietly. 

‘* Well?” 

“If you had cared for me, it couldn’t have happened.” 

“Oh, yes, it couid. Now that’s just where you’re mis- 
taken. ‘That’s where a woman never can understand a 
man. I might carry on with halfa dozen girls, and yet 
never forget you, or think less of you, although I could 
see all the time how pretty and bright every one of ’em 
was. That's the way a man’s mind is built. It’s curtfous, 
but it’s true.” 

**IT don’t believe I care for any share in your mind, 
then,” said the girl. 

““Oh, come, now! You don’t mean that. 
was _ joking; you know I don’t justify what I’ve done, 
and I don’t excuse it. But I think I’ve acted pretty square 
with you about it—about telling you, I mean. I don’t 
want to lay any claim, but you remember when you made 
me promise that if there was anything shady I wanted to 
veo from you— Well, I acted on that.. You do remem- 

r?” 


‘“* Yes,” said Cynthia, and she pulled the cloud over the 
side of her face next him, and walked a little faster. 

He hastened his steps to keep up with her. ‘‘ Cynthy, 
if you put your arms round me, as you did, then—” 

**T can’t, Jeff!” | 

** don’t want to.” 

‘** Yes, I do! But you don’t want me to, as you did then. 
Do you?” She stopped abruptly and faced him full. 


jean me honestly!” 
dropped his bold eyes, and the smile left his hand- 
some mouth. 


You know I 
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‘You don’t,” said the girl, ‘for you know that if you 
did, I would do it.” She began to walk on again. ‘“‘It 
wouldn't be hard for me to forgive you anything you've 
done against me—or against yourself; I should care for 
you the same—if you were the same ; but you’re 
not the same, and you know it. I told you then—that 
time—tliat I didn’t want to make you do what you knew 
was right, and 1 never shall try to do it, again. I’m sorry 
I did it, then. I was wrong. And I should be afraid of 

ou,ifI didnow., Some time you would make me suffer 
or it, just as you’ve made me suffer for making you do 
then what was right.” ; 

It struck Jeff as a very curious fact that Cynthia must 
always have known him better than he knew himself in 
some ways, for he now perceived the truth and accuracy 
of her words. He gave her mind credit for the pene- 
tration due her heart; he did not understand that it 
is through their love women divine the souls of men. 
What other witnesses of his character had slowly and 
carefully reasoned out from their experience of him she 


had known from the beginning, because he was dear to - 


her. 

He was silent, and then, with rare gravity, he said, 
‘* Cynthia, I believe you’re right,” and he never knew how 
her heart leaped towards him at his words. ‘I'm a pret- 
ty bad chap, I guess. But I want you to give me another 
chance—and I'll try not to make you pay for it, either,” 
he added, with a flicker of his saucy humor. 

‘*T’ll give you a chance, then,” she said, and she shrank 
from the hand he put out towards her. ‘‘Go back, and 
tell that girl you’re free now, and if she wants you she 
can have you.” 3 

‘“‘Is that what you call a chance?” demanded Jeff, be- 
tween anger and injury. For an instant he imagined her 
deriding him and revenging herself. 

‘It’s the only one I can give you. She’s never tried to 
make you do what was right, and you'll never be tempted 
her.” Cynthy,” Jeff 

** You're pretty ro on me, Cynthy, protested, 
almost siahaabualy, e asked, more in character, ‘‘ Ain’t 
you afraid of making me do right, now?” 

“I’m not making you. I don’t promise you anything, 
she won't have you.” 

sé 

**Did you suppose I didn’t mean that you were free? 
meee would put a lie in your mouth for you to be true 
wil 

‘* T guess you're too deep for me,” said Jeff. aftera sulky 
silence. “* hen it's all off between us? What do you 


? 

** What do you say?” 

‘*T say it’s just as it was before, if you care for me.” 

‘**I care for you, but it can never be the same as it was 
before. What you’ve done, you’ve done. I wish I could 
help it, but I can’t. I can’t make myself over into what 
I was twenty-four hours ago. I seem another person, ia 
another world; it’s as if I died, and come to-life some- 
where else. I’m sorry enough, if that could help, but it 
can’t. Go and tell that girl the truth: that you came up 
here to me, and I sent you back to her.” 

A gleam of amusement visited Jeff in the gloom where 
he seemed to be darkling. He fancied doing that v 
thing with Bessie Lynde, and the wild joy she wou 
snatch from an experience so unique, so impossible. Then 
the gleam faded. ‘‘ And what if I didn’t want her?” he 
demanded. 

“Tell her that too,” said Cynthia. 

‘“‘T suppose,” said Jeff, sulkily, *‘ you'll let me go away 
and do as I please, if I'm free.” 

‘*Oh, yes. I don’t want you to do anything because I 
told you. I won’t make that mistake again. Go and do 
what you are able to do of your own free will. You know 
what you ought to do as well as I do; and you know a 
great deal better what you can do.” 

They had reached Cynthia’s house, and they were talk- 
ing at the side door, as they had the night before, when 
there had been hope for her in the newness of ber calam- 
ity, before she had yet fully imagined it. 

Jeff made no answer to her last words. He asked, 
“‘Am I going to see you again?” 

a guess not. I don’t believe 1 shall be up before you 
start.” 

‘* All right. Good-by, then.” He held out his hand, 
and she put hers in it for the moment he chose to hold it. 
Then he turned and slowly climbed the hill. 

Cynthia was still lying with her face in her pillow when 
her father came into the dark little house, and peered into 
her room with the newly lighted lamp in his hand. She 
turned her face quickly over and looked at him with dry 
and shining eyes. | 

‘** Well, it’s all over with Jeff and me, father.” 

“ Well, I’m satisfied,” said Whitwell. ‘‘If you could 
ha’ made it up, so you could ha’ felt — about it, I 
shouldn’t ha’ had pnts Daeg oy against it, but I'm glad 
it’s turned out the way it has. He’s a comical devil, and 
he always was, and I’m glad you a’n't takin’ on about him, 
any more. You used to have so much spirit when you 
was little.” 

‘**Oh, spirit! You don’t know how much spirit I've. 

, now.” 
-** Well, I presume not,” Whitwell assented. | 

**]’ve been thinking,” said the girl, after a little pause, 


‘that we shall have to go away from here.” 
F ‘ phen I guess not,” her father began. ‘‘ Not for no 
e ur—” | 


‘Yes, yes. Wemust/ Don't make me talk about it. 
We'll stay here till Jackson gets back ir June, and then 
—we must go somewhere else. We'll go down to Boston, 
and I'll try to get a place to teach, or something, and Frank 
can get a place.” | 

PJ presume,” Whitwell mused, ‘“‘ that Mr. Westover 
cou 

‘Father !” cried the girl with an energy that startled 
him, as she lifted herself on her elbow. ‘‘ Don't ever think 
of troubling Mr. Westover! Oh,” she lamented, “I was 
thinking of troubling him, myself! But we mustn’t, we 
mustn't! I should be so ashamed!” 

Well,” said Whitwell, ‘‘time enough to think about 
all that. We got two good months yet, to plan it out be- 
fore Jackson gets back, and I guess we can think of some- 
thing before that. I presume,” he added, thoughtfully, 
“‘ that when Mrs. Durgin hears that you've give Jeff the 
sack, she'll make consid’able of a kick. She done it when 
you got engaged.” 

(To BE ConTINVED. 
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“SECRET SERVICE.” 


Mr. remarkably ingenious and in 
play called Secret Service tells expertiy iu dramatic action 
an nary story of the civil war. The scene is Rich- 
mond during the siege, and the President of the Confed- 
erate States, though not actually represented among the 
dramatis , is supposed to be closely concerned in 
the proceedings. All the personages, excepting three, are 
either Confederate soldiers or men and women who sym- 
pathize with the Southern cause and actively aid it. Of 
these three only one is a prominent character—a Fed 
ichmond as Captain Thorne, C.8.A.: 
horne appeared in Richmond as a wounded officer, 
bearing letters of introduction sup to have been 
written by General ‘‘Stonewall” Jackson, and giving 
lausible reasons for not presenting the letters until after 
ackson’s death. His forged papers bear inspection well. 
His veracity is not doubted except by a civilian attached 
to the Confederate Secret Service, who is first prompted 
to suspicion by jealousy, for Thorne has won the love of 
a loyal Southern girl. The play suggests that the spy 
has rather avoided than sought any sentimental relation 
with this lady, but Love in romantic drama must over- 
come all obstacles. Captain Thorne cannot help loving 
Miss Varney, for he is human, and he is determined that 
her influence shall not help him in the accomplishment 
of his secret mission. 
Here is an exceedingly delicate situation. The Union 


ofticer has accepted his trust with a full understanding of 
its nsibilities, its danger, and possibile dishonor. is 
duty is to obtain possession of a Confederate telegraph 


wire and transmit false despatches to various generals in 
charge of the defence of the city, thus preparing the way 
for a successful Union onslaught. He is exhibited as so 
far delinquent in the performance of his duty that he is 
glad of an assignment, secured for him by his avowed en. 
i Arreisford, which will make his accomplishment 
of lis task impossible. But this is when Miss Varney has 


. used her influence with President Davis to obtain an ap- 


pointment for him in the telegraph service, which would 
make the execution of his work for the Union compara- 
tively easy. Thereafter that very commission which he 
thus rejecta is used by the woman he loves, when he is in 
danger, to protect him; and it then affords him an oppor- 
tunity to continue his secret work and transmit the decoy 
despatches. The spy then becomes avowedly the hero of . 


romance. ‘He refuses 40 act under the commission, the~— 


despatches are not sent, and the way is not prepared for 
the Union attack. 

But the ethics of a war drama must not be too closel 
examined. Mr. Gillette’s play deals primarily with inci- 
dent rather than character. As an example of the theat- 
rical art of ‘‘ preparation,” I can say, without hesitation, 
that it bas never been equalled by a native playwright. In 
the technical excellence of its construction, no play of its 
kind I have ever seen approaches it. For here Mr. Gil- 
lette eer with amazing success, the natural dramatic 
method of Augier, Dumas fils,and Pinero in modern com- 
edy, and Ibsen in his ‘‘socinl drnmas,” to the develop- 
ment of what iscommonly called melodrama. The “aside” 
and the soliloquy, traditional expedients of the poetic 
drama, are avoided. Nothing is told to the audience that 
an observet of the proceedings in the scene might not 
learn. People move and talk as they do in real life. Yet 
the audience - s its time-honored privilege of being 
always ahead of the action. We know that Thorne is a 
Union spy, while that enthusiastic — rebel, Miss Var- 
ney, is urging him to remain in Richmond; that she is 
aware of the suspicion in which he is held before their 
second meeting, to which be comes as an accepted suit- 
or. We are prepared for the cruelly devised meeting of 
Thorne and his captured brother, and our admiration of 
the self-control of each of them is the stronger because 
we have been led to fear for Thorne’s safety. And so 
on throughout the play. Mr. Gillette hes not disregarded 
the great fundamental law of the old masters of stage- 
craft in boldly casting off two of their most cherished 
conventions. 

No person who has not made some sort of practical 
study of the play-writer’s craft can conceive how difficult 
it is to build up and write a play like Secret Service while 
adhering to the natural method of modern comedy, and 
discarding ‘‘ asides” and soliloquies, which are invariably 
used by melodramatists to inform their audiences of events 
that have occurred or to prepare them for things to come. 
Yet with an intricate plot and a multiplicity of inci- 
dents the whole story of this piece is clearly revealed, 
stage by stage, and such faults as it bas, a from its 
dubious ethics already referred to, are too trivial to dwell 


upon. 

It holds the spectator in rapt attention. Perhaps it 
only vaguely stirs the tenderer emotions, one’s curiosity 
as to the outcome of the strange p ings somewhat 
overshadowing one’s sympathy with the lovers. I fancy, 
though, that this is largely due to the dominance of Mr. 
Gillette’s own personality in the performance at the Gar- 
rick Theatre. He is an agreeable comedian with a lim- 
ited gamut of expression. Facial play his acting almost 
lacks. He indicates the superb audacity and nonchalance 
of the spy cleverly. The passion in Thorne’s nature he 
merely suggests~-and that, too, with the help of the spec- 
tator’s imagination stimuJated by clever scenic device. 

But though he is far from being a great actor, Gillette is 
a master of stagecraft. The man who could invent the hos- 
pital scene in Held by the Enemy and the tragic meeting 
of the brothers in Secret Service ought to hold a high place 
among dramatists. The pictorial side of this performance 
is wonderfully interesting. Gillette is a pioncer in the in- 
vention of war “ effects,” and his use of alarum-bells, the 
booming of distant guns, the clatter of artillery, and the 
sound of hoarse voices crying in the night is tempered by 
artistic moderation. With a company largely made up of 
young and unknown actors, every part is so presented as 
to sustain the illusion. Each figure is pictorially distinct 
and convincing. The hungry, dust-covered, fierce-eyed 
men in butternut, the eager messengers, the reckless fel- 
lows of the telegraph service, the lioher officers of the 
home guard, the darkies—all are felt to be characters. 
not puppets. 

Of the better-known players, Odette Tyler sustains the 
ingenious ‘‘comic relief” with charming vivacity, and 
Amy Busby depicts the heroine's love, horror, bewilder 
ment, fear, and anguish in the key set by Mr. Gillette. 

wakD A. DITHMAR 
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THE HORSELESS CARRIAGE IN FRANCE 
AND AMERICA. 


Tue United States is not usually tardy in what concerns 
out-door pleasure, or in making the most of innovations 
with more serious possibilities. At this date it would be 
unfair to lay stress on the self-running vehicle, the auto- 
mobile, as a thing for mere pleasuring. The element of its 
utility in every democratic way has been in the minds of 
its inventors and improvers from the first. Its double 
character is demonstrated in France with a distinctness 
of which we are not yet making much, although Amer- 
ica’s practical interest in it, beyond doubt, is on the eve of 
a far more startling display. Meantime in Puris and many 
departmental centres of Francé automobilism has ceased 
to be merely a luxurious fad. It has become a local usage. 
It is a largely capitalized industry. The boulevards, the 
Bois de Vincennes—not to a general extent the Bois de Bou- 
logne, municipal regulations opposing—the firm French 
suburban s by sea-shore and mountain, are atrundle 
with horseless vehicles, with the most aristocratic of driv- 
ers, or drivers by no means aristocratic. The shops begin 
te deliver your purchases by self-running wagons, Four 
hundred automobiles and upwards are registered in Paris 
itself. Hundreds are scattered in other cities. More than 
a hundred names swell the smartest and newest of Parisian 
clubs, the “‘Des Automobiles,” with costly winter quar- 
ters, and a summer villa out near the ‘‘Madrid.” Auto- 
mobilism has its races, ‘‘ rallyes,” fétes, meets, and legal 

nalties for the caution of careless autumedons. It has 
ts own journal, an entertaining sheet under the personal 
care of M. Paul Meyan. The automobile is the car of 
Venus and Cupid. Before long it will be the chariot of 
Mars, for the army has a sharp eye upon it. France is 
fairly—automobilious! 

The genesis of the horseless wagon in France dates ouly 
from 1878. In that year M. Amédée Boliée—the Michaux 
of automobilism—set in motion at his works in Le Mans, 
Sarthe, ** L’Obeissante,” rolling rather heavily but suc- 
cessfully. Five years later M. Bollée put forth his sec- 
ond important carriage, the ‘‘ Mancelle.” It was a much 
better creation, making a fairly rapid trip presently from 
his establishment to Vienna. Great indignation, withal, 
did it excite in the Austrian capital among the redoubtable 
coachmen there, who, regarding it as a menace to their 
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AN AUTOMOBILE WAGONETTE 


calling of the whip all the world over, made impro 

gestures at it, stoned it, tried to disable it, to steal it. But 
not even a Viennese Kutecher could stay the march of in- 
vention. New and better machines succeeded. Other 
innovators worked. Capacious and powerful vehicles 
were completed here and there. No general and fashion- 
able impetus, however, was effected until to the problems 
of the motor successfully were applied petroleum, gaso- 
lene, naphtha, and even acetylene. The latest advances, 
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electricity and hot-air sys- 
tems, are still something 
too experimental to please 
the generality of makers 
and purchasers. But suc- 
cess with these is near. The 
United States students of 
the automobile’s future are 
especially intent on such 
—— In the mean time 
is largely content 
and busy with the systems 
of steam and of gas. 
Manufacturer's of automo- 
bile vehicles in France are 
scaitered about the country, 
though Paris is naturally 
a headquarters and show- 
room for nearly all. Elabo- 
rate plants and large French 
capital already are employ- 
ed. In their carriages they 
already follow out all the 
patierns offered by the reg- 
ular carriage-builder. One 
can now procure an om- 
nibus, brake bréak), 
T-cart, ton, coupé, vic- 
toria, ‘‘ boghey ” (Ang., bug- 
!), dog - cart — anything. 
ing are spoken 
of as behind in Alling their 
orders, and fifteen hundred 
francs was lately paid by 
one impatient customer to 
another and prior purchaser 
for the sake of having an ordinary vehicle finished out of 
turn. The entire output of one firm till 1897 was recently 
ie by a Paris manufacturer of pneumatic tires, to 
resell it ata premium. For English rights in two sys 
tems, some weeks ago, a British firm (with a colonial 
transportation contract in view) paid a million francs. 
The French horseless ca usually is of the power 
of the “family” pleasure vehicle for country driving— 
that is to say, of two-horse power, augmented to four and 
even to much more power- 
ful machines. There are 
made and procurablecoaches 
' and brakes of six, eight, or 
even twenty-five horse pow- 
er, similar to the capacious 
ones owned by the Count 
de Dion and Baron van der 
Zuylen, president of the Cer- 
cle des Automobilistes. As 
has been said, steam and 
explosive gas are ordinary 
systems, awaiting those in 
' which electricity or hot-air 
inventions shall be perfect- 
ed. Noise and odors latel 
have been reduced to a min 
mum with the systems in 
hand. The rate of speed— 
which half a dozen nota- 


been illustrating this sum- 
mer and autumn, with much 
social brilliancy as eventa— 
has averaged sixteen miles 
per hour. Speed naturally 
depends mnecb on road con- 
ditions. We lack France's 
superb roads; and American 
automobilism is likely to be 
hampered in various rural 
sections of the country. To 
be sure, driving for pleasure 
is not supposed to consider 
much else. But there will always be trains to catch, doc- 
tors to fetch, and catering to our national vice of hurry. 
As to cost in maintaining a horseless carriage in use, in 
France it has been set at from two to four cents per mile. 
In our country the amount, wear and tear included, would 
be something more. As to the first expense, your vehicle, 
an automobile, can hardly be counted within everybody's 
purse as yet. Its simple elegance and motive machinery 
reckon up. A good Fre one ranges in price from 
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AN AUTOMOBILE CARRIAGE FOR USE IN THE COUNTRY. 


twelve hundred to eighteen hundred dollars. Of course 
small and relatively bicyclelike vehicles are much under 
this tariff. With these the present article does not deal. 
The automobile bicycle’s future, withal, like its excuse, is 
hardly clear, or legitimately to be associated with automo- 
bilism proper. Physical exercise is the essénce of bicy- 
cling, and it has no business to be independent of human 
muscies and nerves. 

As regards the influence of this active success of French 
automobilism, eighteen months,on Amer- 
ican manufacturers, it is to be said that the influence ig 
vital, though the general public may not be in a position to 
observe the fact. To begin with, the United States auto- 
mobilism is not a thing in mere abeyance. The vicinity of 
New York and Washington and the high-roads of New 
England are by no means strangers to automobiles of Amer- 
ican making.* Hartford has for some time used, with 
excellent results, a powerful automobile fire-engine. It is 
a known matter that several of our largest bicycle-manu- 
facturing houses are investing large capital and preparing 
liberal building space for taking up the making and sale 
of the horseless carriage in every style—when the bour 
strikes. In Philadelphia, a prominent electric compan 
have stated their confidence of seeing a special automobile 
of their make in general use in course of a couple of years 
from now. Five hundred and sixty patents, or schemes 
for patenting, have been spoken of as existing in diagram 
and model—evidence of an intense undercurrent of Amer- 
ican concentration in the matter. But the field, it seems, 
is yet open. The decisive system is yet unperfected. A 


better-controlled and more promptly managed vehicle is | 


mentioned as a desideratum holding the intending makers 
in check—this as much as details of actual motive power. 
They will be solved soon, all such questions. A fortune 
waits their conquerors. What automobilism to-day is 


in. France even, much less the United States, is but a 


shadow of automobilism to come, automobilism already 
wheeling up noiselessly to our doors. 

Danger? Accidents? Certainly. Exactly as there must 
always be reckoned danger and accidents in use of horse- 
vehicles. Only this autumn such a contretempa cast a 

loom over a lively outing of the Paris automobilists trun- 
dling out to 8t.-Germain—one wherein a collision injured 
several guests of the Comte de Dion in his large brake. 
But in the case of the automobile that comes to gricf 
(there have been exceedingly few mishaps yet), no furious 
animals are to be held, no hoofs pound you to a jelly, and 
the important initial danger, the frightening of horses, 
does not come into account. The list of casualties never 
can attain that tale of hourly breakings of limbs and of 
sudden deaths, a universal and commonplace attribute of 
horse traction, that outdoes the mortality from the fires 

* The Chicago automobile race in November of last year was a 
signal event in the interest of our automobilixm. 
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the derailments of the trains of all the world. A little 
and reasonable | should make this ele- 
f personal risk moderate. 

mith the outlook on French automobilism in chief, as 
to-day practically demonstrated, and with what is quietly 
. going forward on our side of the sea, it is #0. be questioned 
4 if the last days of the horse as an essential in city and 
rural transportation of mankind or manufactures be not 

come. 
" And so much the better for the horse. Here in Amer- 
@ ica, with due bettering of our roads, with our pulsating 
bicycle fever, with the wealth of the average American 
keeping a country house as well as a city home, and keep- 
ing a stable with both, the automobile is sure to make an 
enormous leap to general recognition soon. No depart- 
ment of public service will hesitate to adopt it as soon as 
the best systems to adopt are evident. We can expect 
_ that any matter calling for swift wheels, any service not 
| specially in the bicycle’s easier province, shall be the au- 
tomobile’s part—the opera drive at night, the Park parade 
in the afternoon, the milk-wagon, and kitchen supply; 
these will be the least of normal uses. All the world 
will keep a carriage. All the world will drive. The 
Prophet Ezekicl’s vision of whirling wheel within wheel 
will be read in a new and intensely nineteenth-century 

sense. 

The course of empire will take its way westward in a 
cyclonic rush of bicycles, tricycles, automobiles. The horse 
will be a curio, or a creature for the dinner table. The 
proverbs about him will have to be revised. We shall re- 
member not to look a gift automobile in the motor; not to 

ut a beggar on our automobile, lest he ride it to pieces. 

e shall ail go gayly rolling and careering around town 
and couniry-side; because to own the carriage will be as 
cheap and as expected as to pay for your flat or your 
railway commutation ticket. 

E. IRENAEUS STEVENSON. 
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THE REAL QUESTION. 
BY PAUL DUNBAR. 


Fo.xs is talkin’ bout de money, ’bout de silvah an’ de 
gold; 

All de time de season’s changin’ an’ de days ig gittin’ 
cold. 

An’ dey’s wond’rin’ de metals, whethah we'll have 
one er two, 

While de price o’ coal is risin’ an’ dey’s two months’ 
rent dat’s due. 


Some folks says dat gold’s de only money dat is wuff 
de name, 

Den de othahs rise an’ tell ‘em dat dey ought to be 
ashame, 

An’ dat silvah is de only thing to save us f’om de 

wah 

Of de gold-bug ragiu’ ’roun’ an’ seckin’ who he may 

devowah. 


Well, you folks kin keep on shoutin’ wif yo’ gold er 
silvah cry, 

But I tell you people hams is sceerce an’ fowls is 
roostin’ high. 

An’ hit ain’t de so’t o’ money dat is pesterin’ my miu’, 

But de question I want answered ’s how to git at any 
kin’! 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND 
SILVER. 


THE PURCHASING POWER OF THE FARMER'S 
INCOME. 


THE preceding paper, ‘‘ Wages and Silver,” proved very 
empkatically that wage-earners were much better off from 
1873 to 1891 than ever before, because their incomes would 
buy a greatly intreased amount of the necessaries of life. 

The other class for which silverites loudly proclaim 
their sympathy is the great farming population. The in- 
come of the farmer is the money which he receives for 
his products. When the price of his products declines, 
his income diminishes. A diminished income will not 
buy as much clothing or furniture, nor as large a supply of 
farming-tools, unless the price of those articles also de- 
cline as much as the price of the farmer’s products. 

Those readers who can vividly recall the course of the 
prices of manufactured products as portrayed in the dia- 
grams of *‘ Prices and Silver,” in HARPER’s WEEKLY of 
October 10, will remember that in some cases the decline 
was considerable. Putting together the diagrams show- 
ing the decline in the price of agricultural products 
(HARPER’s WEEKLY of October 17) and those showing 
the drop in the price of manufactured products would 
greatly aid in determining which set of products had de- 
clined the more. 

A better way, however, is !o compute the difference 
year by year for the whole period, and thereby to learn 
whether the farmer has really lost or gained in the battle 
of declining prices. “ The Senate Committee’s Report (dis- 
cussed in ** Prices and Silver,” referred to above) fur- 
nishes the data for that computation. Using the average 
price. of agrieultural products to represent the farmer's 
income, it is easy to find how much.clothing that income 
would purchase year by year, by dividing the income by 
the price of clothing. 

The accompanying diagrams shew the result of four 
such computations, and therefore enable the reader easily 
and quickly to determine whether the commercial battle 
7 for Or against_the farmer since the ‘‘Crime of 

873.” 

| The Diagrams,—As in the preceding studies, 1860 is 
made the comparison date, and 1860 values are recorded 
- as 100 in each case; and the 1860 dot is made large, so as 
readily to be seen. All values greater than that of 1860 

: are represented by dots placed higher up on the diagram 

, than the 1860 dot, and values less than that of 1860 by 
' dlots placed lower than the 1860 dot. The figures accom- 
a panying the dots record (in nearest whole numbers) the 
respective values represented. Each fifth year is marked 
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THE PURCIIASING POWER OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS—1850-1891. 


by a perpendicular line carrying a circle, in which the 
year is written. 

Farming- Tools.—All farmers of advanced years easily 
remember when they had to pay considerably higher 
prices than at present for a much more clumsy and other- 
wise inferior plough or wagon. They know, too, that 
this is equally true of almost if not quite all tools used in 
farming operations. The reduction in the price of this 
class of products is well represented in the Senate Com- 
mittee’s Report on ‘‘ Metals and Implements.”* This 
report, then, makes it practicable to know whether the 
farmer could buy a larger or smaller supply of farming. 
tools with his products after 1873 than he could buy at 
that date. This purchasing power is portrayed in the 
diagram ‘‘ Agricultural Implements.” 

The dot representing the purchasing power in 1873 is 
specially marked by a diamond-shaped enclosure, above 
which is the date 1873. The recording figures accompa- 
nying the dot are 102, showing that the purchasing pow- 
er was two points above that of 1860. The dots for the 
years following 1873 are all higher up on the diagram, 
showing that the purchasing power from 1878 to 1891 
was never 80 small as in 1878. That is, the price of farm- 
ing-tools had declined more year by year than the price 
of farin products, giving a considerable advantage to the 
farmer in this gee division of his expenditure. 

According to the diagram, the three great years of the 
farmer’s advantage in this comparison were 1862, 1863, 
and 1864, during the civil war. The Senate Committee, 
however, call attention to the fact that the advance in 
the price of agricultural products for those years is large- 
ly due to the enormous advance in the price of cotton, 
which was rather a price than an income, for 80 little was 
sold. It is proper, therefore, to consider the diagram val- 
ues of those years as exceeding the fact, especially for 
Northera farmers, and largely to discount that tall projec- 
tion on the diagram. 

It is not necessary to do this, however, to discover that 
the trend of the whole period from 1850 to 1891 was up- 
ward, showing, in spite of all fluctuations, an increasing 
purchasing power. That is to say, a given quantity of 
ugricultural products, at their average price, would buy 
an increasingly larger supply of farming-tools at their 
average price. It is also clearly evident that any influ- 
ence set in operation in 1873 had no more effect on the 
purchasing power than would a pebble in the bottom of 
a river have in diminishing the volume of water flowing 
over it. 

Furniture.—Auother considerable item in the farmer's 
expense account year after year (though by no means as 
large as the cust of farmiug-tools) is the cost of articles of 
house-furnishing. Chairs, tables, and bedsteads wear out, 
or must be replaced by more,modern ones. There is also 
a constant outgo for crockery, glassware, tubs, pails, and 
various other manufactured articles. As many littles 
make a large total, this division of the farmer's expénse 
account is worth investigating. 

The diagram ‘‘ House-Furnishing Goods” is almost a 
duplicate of that of ‘*‘ Agricultural Implements” in its 
general lesson. Its fluctuations are more pronounced, 
and it bas other minor modifications, but the general up- 
ward trend of purchasing power is just as plainly marked, 
and therefore the farmer’s advantage is just as clearly 
indicated. 

Clothing.—While clothing is not as important an item 
to the farmer as to the dweller in villages and cities, it is 
still to be taken account of even in the farmer’s house, 
for each year new coats or shoes or dresses must be pro- 
vided for some or all of the family. The diagram por- 
tray ing this comparison indicates plainly that the farmer's 
wheat, corn, and potatoes would, on the average, buy fully 
as much clothing before the civil war as since. It also 
just as clearly shows that they would buy more clothing 
every year since 1878 than they would in that year. While, 
therefore, there is scarcely any trend for the period of 
forty years as a whole, there is clearly an upward trend 
since 1873, and the silverite is again defeated by facing 
the facts. | 

All nses.—W hile the three groups of expenditure 
examined constitute a large portion of ordinary annual 
outlay for the farmer, there should be tentaded other 
items. His buildings are wearing out year by year, and 
must at last be replaced. Whliile he raises most of his 


*Senate Report No. 1894, Fifty-second Congress, Second Session, 
Vol. I, p. 99, where will also be found the three series of prices used 
in making the computations delineated in the three other diagrams. 
The average price of agricultural products will be found in the eame 
volume, page 107 in currency, and 110 in gold. 
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food, yet it should be included in the aecount at the same 
figure as it would cost any other person to buy it. There 
are miscellaneous expenditures also. Some of these items 
show a disadvantage to the farmer in this comparison. 

It is therefore only fair to inquire whether, including 
the whole range of expenditure, the battle has gone for or 
against him. This question is answered in the diagram ‘‘All 
Expenses,” which shows a remarkable uniformity of rela- 
tion to the 1860 purchasing power. The line of dots swings, 
now a little above, now a little below, the base-live. This 
plainly indicates, then, that the farmer’s products have 
practically the same purchasing value for all articles (in- 
cluding food) as in 1860. 

That, however, is not the question. How about the rec- 
ord since 1873, that great pivotal date of the silverite’s cal- 
endar? The 1873 dot on this last diagram is seen to be 
four points below the base-line, its value being recorded as 
96. o other year following 1873 records so low a value 
except 1883, which is one point lower. All other yeurs 
range from one to several points higher; and the average 
range of the whole eighteen years is 102, six points bigber. 
This inquiry, therefore, ends as unhappily for the silver- 
ite as all the others. 

The diagrams have several points of interest as histori- 
cal studies, aside from this particular investigation. The 
absence of the civil-war increase in the ‘‘ C — dia- 
gram is the most prominent. That is explained the 
fact that the price of clothing advanced so rapidly (be- 
cause of the demand of clothing for the army, and because 
of the high price of cotton) as to outstrip the advance of 
the average price of agricultural prodiicts. The increase 
of the purchasing power in every instance in the late ** six- 
ties,” and also in 1881, attracts ponte The former is 


due to the fact that manufactured procucts declined faster 
in price than did agricultural products ‘during those years. 
The 1881 increase is due to the fact that the *‘ boom” fol- 
lowing the resumption of specie payment in 1879 found 
its climax, in the case of manufactured :products, iv 1880, 
while in the case of agricultural produets the climax was 
reached in 1881, so that relatively the price of agricultural 
products was considerably higher than that of manufac- 
tured products in 1881. 

These features, however interesting, are not pertinent to 
the question under discussion, which asks whether the 
farmer was harmed in his financial relations by the silver 
legislation of 1873, and that question is clearly answered 
in the negative. It is true the investigation shows no 
such overwhelming contradiction of the silverite’s claim 
as in the cuse of the wage-earner. The contradiction is, 
however, just as flat, for it shows no harm to the farmer 
whatever, but, instead, a decided improvement in his posi- 
tion after 1873,to and including 1891. If the battle has 
gone against him since that date, it is evidently because 
of some new force, wholly uurelated to the silver problem. 

W. Hewes. 


THE DEVICE OF FAIT MACDOWDEN. 


THERE was something to be said for Fait MacDowden, 
although the neighborhood had unanimously decided long 
ago that ‘‘ he was a heap lazier than any bigger ’n town, 
an’ gen'rally no account.” 

To begin with, the sun of North Carolina has undoubt- 
edly an enervating effect, and Fait had felt it from his 

outh up. As he often justly remarked, ‘‘ "Twas a good 

it healthier ’n’ cooler sittin’ in ther Court-house Squar’ 
watchin’ them fools the lawyers a-talkiw than up a-plough- 
in’ corn er terbaccer in ther home patch.” 

But even if Fait had been able to overcome his antipa- 
thy to the power of the sun, he had made so unfortunate 
an step early in life that it was, indeed, useless to fight 
against circumstances now. Fuait’s wife could not sup- 
port him; in fact, she was sick, *‘’n’ er doct’rin’ ’n’ doc- 
tr’in’ ther whole blessed time, when she should hev hen 
a-washin’ or doin’ a little hoein’ maybe.” It is true that 
when Fait had married her, at the carly age of seventeen, 
she had been as jolly and rosy-cliceked as any girl who 
ever helped — corn and sugar-cane up the Hom. 
iny. She did well at first, and they lived finely on the 
proceeds from the washing and ironing she did for the 
boardin g-houses on the hill 

Fait felt that the respected his business 
sagacity in choosing a wife, at least. So he sat even longer 
on the fence in the Court-house Square in term-time, or 
hunted coons, or played the banjo and told stories to a 
select circle of cronies at the ‘ valley ” grocery store the 
rest of the year. But, alas, fortune ever changes, and as 
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the little MacDowdens began to fill the old gray cabin 
their mother grew thin and pale, and used to cry in a 
most uncomfortable fashion, about the condition of the 
corn-meal sack and the lack of bacon, when Fuit started 
for town in the morning. 

‘It’s ther most disheartin’ thing I ever seed,” said 
Fait, dismally, one night, to his boon companion, old Will 
Winter. ‘‘Loreny’s no more thé gal she used ter be 'n’ 
ever Was. Thifevenin’ oue of them ladies from ther hotel 
come down 'n’ done asked her ter do er bit or washin’, ’n’ 
I er urgin’ her to take ther chance, when she throwed her 
aprun over her head 'n’ sobbed liker baby, ’n’ said as how 
her back had clean gin out ’n’ she’d better die. I can’t 
see nohow what's ailin’ her. Her father, blamed on’ery 
ol’ man, says he wén’t do nothin’ fer we-all, ’n’ he er 
rollin’ ’n money up ter ther mill.” 

Delicacy forbade Mr. Winter from commenting on this 
remark, as Lorena’s father, a well-to-do miller, had openly 
refused to help his daughter's family unless his son-in- 
law did his share in ig oy the household. 

‘*Ya-as,” said Will, finally, “I'll allow yer hard up. 
Folks is down on yer here, an’ talk mighty mean. Why 
don’t yer migrate somewhar?” 

Migrate?” said Fait, with astart. ‘‘ Why, ther’s Lore- 
ny ‘n’ ther little dickens—” 

‘‘Ol’ man Turner ’ll see ter ’em ef you was gone,” an- 
swered Winter; *‘’n’ Tom Waters, him who used ter live 
in the old Dyer place, is er huntin’ a man ter help him 
take stock to ther West. Yer was allers handy with ther 
cattle; he mought take yer, ’n’ yer mought do well,” urged 
Winter, whose lame leg prevented his doing any active 
work himself, and who had a sneaking fonduess for Fait, 
and was troubled at his gathering misfortunes. 

‘*Er ther mountains thar?” said Fait, who had been 
ruminating in silence. 

Winter answered, somewhat surprised at the question: 
‘*Heaps on ’em; piles bigher ’n ourn, I’ve inesed say. I 
disremember whar Waters said he was goin’, but them 
mountings is all over.” 

Fait looked relieved. ‘‘I reckon I'll speak ter him,” 
hesaid. ‘‘ Heigho, but-yer ‘ valley’ folks will be er star- 
in’ when I come home ’n' swell aroun’ wi’ my money as 
Tom Waters does. I guess as how I'll bring Loreny ‘n’ 
ther young uns some boughten gowns 'n’ some gold 
chains maybe.” 

Winter nodded assent in silence, secretly thinking that 
Loreny would never see the “‘boughten gowns” or the 
‘gold chains” either, unless Fait developed some new 
characteristic in the Western air. Fait remained true, 
however, to his decision. Will Winter persuaded Waters 
to take him on his Western rge and the stock-dealer con- 
sented, dlespite the sneers of his neighbors. The whole 
‘‘ valley” was thrown into excitement. . Lorena wept 
even more unrestrainedly than ever, and upbraided her 
father with being ‘‘ mean ’n’ miserly, ’n’ drivin’ her hus- 
band from her.” Fait rather coo ta his new-born dig- 
nity, and moved among his friends with an air of hauteur, 
ee fr the great things he would do, and soothing 

is wife with promises of future gold and glory. 

So Fait departed one bright morning. His heart sank 
a little as he crossed the run and looked back up at the 
cabin standing in its homely bareness against the soft 
greens of the mountain behind it. When the house itself 
was out of sight, he turned and watched the smoke as it 
ascended to the sky, picturing to himself the group of chil- 
dren playing on the cabin floor, and Loreny crying beside 
the fire that smoked and flared on the rough old hearth- 
stone. 

But he hurried on, trampling down as he walked the 
wild morning -glory vines, whose rich red and purple 
blossoms cove the mountain-path. Soon, however, all 
regret was gone, and Fait MacDowden was the noisiest 
and wildest of the men in the cattle-car, as they gambled 
and drank the time away, while the train dashed swiftly 
on toward the great Western plain. 

If ‘‘success is only the result of hard and constant 
work,” and not the gift of the blind goddess who deals 
in fickle fortune, then Fait’s temporal condition after a 
—_ of three months in the stock-yards of Chicago 
might easily have been foretold. 

He parted soon with Tom Waters, who found his con- 
stitutional lack of energy by no means balanced by his 
ability to manage cattle, and who dropped the unfortunate 
Carolinian as soon as he conveniently could. 

At first Fait managed to get enough to do to be mod- 
erately comfortable; but men were clamoring for work 
around the yard, and Fait’s slow, Southern negro — 
and his drawling tongue disgusted the “‘ bosses,” and he 
was ‘ passed over” for men who were steadier and more 
lively in their methods. An occasional odd job kept him 
from starvation; but these were hard to find, and a more 
utterly unhappy and disconsolate creature could scarcely 
have been found in all the great city’s dens of misery than 
poor Fait, as he sat cowering in the corner of his dirty lit- 
tle room in a miserable lodging-house one afternoon in 
September. It was a wet ay. and the driving storm 
came through the broken window-panes and made great 
puddles on the floor, from which miuiature rivers formed 
und rolled around the room. 

Fait’s companion in this walery waste was a queer- 
looking fellow named Jim Clark. Lank and thin, a 
touch of New England smartness shone in his face, but 
it was obscured by his sly and vindictive expression. Al- 
though much wiser in the world’s rough ways, he was at 
present as hard up and nearly as penniless as Fait him- 
self. From the filthy straw mattress on which he lay he 
growled out an occasional answer to Fait’s dismal com- 
plaining. For besides his poverty-stricken condition, Fait 
was crazy with homesickness. He had known poverty all 
his life, but never loneliness like this. He hated the great 
city, its crowds of hurrying people, he hated the sharp- 
faced, quick - dealing Northerners, the strange tongue of 
the many foreigners, the cold biting winds, and, above all, 
the — flatness of the land. He even hated the 
blue waters of the beautiful lake, for down in his vaga- 
bond heart dwelt a passionate love for his mountain coun- 
try, and he longed for it now with a keen desire. 

‘I wish you’d shut up on your old cabins in North 
Carolina,” said Clark, sharply. ‘‘ You'd best get out and 
£0 home instead of mooning here.” 

_“* Yer know I can’t go far’n forty cents, ’n’ seems like 
I'll never git no more,” answered Fait, gloomily. 

Both men were silent for a time, while the rivers in- 
creased in magnitude and the wind whistled sharply 
through the room. Clark raised himself finally, and look- 
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a he his moody companion, said: ‘‘Why don’t you get yer 
folks to send for yer? You'll never get nothing here.” 

Fait shook his head. ‘I'll git naught from them. 
They’d scarce pay my funeral bill, only they’d be want- 
in’ not ter miss ther sight of er buryin’. 

An idea seemed to strike Clark. 

. = —- great on funerals down your way, I’ve heard,” 
e said. 

‘* Ya-as, folks has som’ heart down thar, ’n’ mourns their 
fr’en’s,” returned Fuit. 

‘* You’d best let on yer dead, and get ‘em to send on the 
money to bury yer,” suggested Clark. 

Fait sprung from his corner. ‘‘That’s a gran’ idea of 
yourn; Loreny might go ter ol’ Turner ’n’ ther valley folks, 
n’ I mought att er pile for sure, ’n’ 1 mought”—and his 
voice trembled with eagerness—‘‘ I mought go home.” 

‘Thus was born the famous device, and the two worthies 
concocted a little scheme between them, which, after some 
quarrelling, resulted as follows: 

Mrs. Lorena MacDowden received a letter which read 


thus: 
“ Curoaeo, 


‘*Dear ' Mapam,—It is with great sorrow that I write 
to inform you that your late lamented husband departed 
this life after a painful illness on Monday this week. His 
disease was ey. etis. [Clark had struggled over 
the disease, but Fait begged him * to giv ‘em a big 
word,” and he had manufactured it on the spot.] His 
sufferings was awful, and if you will send money for the 
funeral expenses and word as to the disposal of the corpse, 
although I am a poor man, I am his best friend, and will 
do what you desire. Your respectful servant, 

JAMES CLARK.” 


Clark was excessively proud of this letter, as he had 
laboriously studied up the spelling of each word from old 
and almanacs. 

This letter created havoc in the heart of poor Lorena, 
and stirred ‘the valley” to its utmost depths. Lorena’s 
passionate tears, her cries of despair, so worked upon her 
father that he offered her fifty dollars at once for funeral 
expenses. The«tender hearts of ‘‘the valley” folk were 
moved as they thought of Fait, poor shiftless Fait, dead 
among strangers, far from home. 

Will Winter addressed a sympathetie crowd at the store 
and ur an public subscription. ‘*Gentlemen,” said he, 
‘* Fait MacDowden was a true North Carolinian; let him 
lie in her soil.” The men, black and white, all sub- 
scribed a little—ten cents, twenty-five, or fifty even, and 
the list grew. Old Colonel Johnson, from the ** bill,” rode 
down to Fait’s cabin and handed Mrs. Fait five dollars. 
“Your husband’s father was killed at Shiloh, served in 
my regiment, and his son shall also lie in a Southern 
grave,” he said, in his grandest manner. So Fait’s vir- 
tues were exalted, and despite the poverty of the people 
the money rolled in, and poor Lorena was much excited. 
The old Methodist preacher wrote to the unknown James 
Clark aud told him to send the body on, and sent a check 
to cover all expenses. A few worldly suspicious souls 
ventured to suggest that it would be wiser to send some 
one on with the money; but the valley people were timid, 
and dreaded the great world outside; they said it would 
be too expensive. In truth, no one wanted to go. 

In Chicago the money was received with amazed Joy 
by the two conspirators. Fait could bardly believe hb 
eyes, and was half crazy between his ro to start 
for home and his anger at Clark, who claimed more than 
half the money. 

““"T'was my idea and I did the writin’,” asserted the 
New-Englander. 

‘*’T'warn’t yer idear, ’n’ ther money’s mine,” said Fait, 
his black eyes gleaming. 

‘* You're a lively corpse!” said Clark, scornfully, but 
somewhat frightened at the Southerner’s vehemence. The 
matter was finally adjusted by Clark’s taking less than 
half the check, and Fait bought, with a happy face, a re- 
turn ticket. He celebrated the night before his departure, 
und went to bed gloriqusly drunk. Clark found the time 
he expected to start, and used fifty cents of his newly ac- 
quired cash in sending a telegram to Mrs. MacDowden, an- 
ae, the time of the arrival of her husband's ** body.” 

**He’ll get a hot reception, I hope,” said the revengeful 
Yankee, as he slouched away down the street. 

The next day Fait started for home. It was not until 
the great mountains loomed about him in familiar beauty, 
and his homesick heart was soothed and satisfied, that this 
swindler and archdeceiver began to consider the end of 
his fraud. How would the valley people like his sudden 
reappearance without his coffin? He became faintly un- 
easy as the train climbed its steady way through the wild 
Tennessee country, so like his own. He wondered how 
Loreny had gotten so much money, and feared she must 
have asked others besides ‘‘ol’ man Turner.” Still, his 
‘‘ happy-go-lucky ” nature was not perturbed. He would 


- soon be in the old cabin again, and he did not care what 


happened. Meanwhile in ‘‘the valley” all was excite- 
ment and preparation. The neighborhood decided to as- 
semble at the little station and help the widow receive 
her dead. Even a hearse was hired from town, and came 
rattling over the stony roads, much impressing the school- 
children and the little darkies, who fled amain. 

When Fait left the main line and scrambled into the 
back car of the little valley local, pleasure and a half- 
dread contended in his heart. The brakeman, an old chum, 
came through and gazed at him, at first doubtfully, then 
amazed certainty flashed into his face, 

“Heavens!” he cried. ‘‘ Why, MacDowden, are yer 
alive? We was expecting ter carry up yer coffin.” 

Fait looked at him helplessly. 1t was depressing, to say 
the least. 

ain’t dead,” he stammered. 

‘*T see yer ain't,” answered the brakeman, with a grin. 
‘* How was it? Folks is all up in the valley, expectin’ a 
big funeral.” 

A faint sense of humor relieved Fait’s gloom. ‘‘I re- 
covered sudden. Them Western diseases is quar. They 
comes ’n’ goes right quick.” 

The brakeman smiled appreciatively. ‘‘ You was al- 
ways a yore | lot, Fait,” he remarked, as he proceeded to 
call the conductor aside and enlighten him as to his dis- 
tinguished live freight. 

n Fait could see the spire of the old meeting-house 
against the mountain, and then the whole valley settle- 
ment lay before him—the few unpainted houses with 
their broken-down fences and dilapidated sheds; the 
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cabins up the mountain; the cleared fields of corn and 
tobacco; the chincapin bushes he knew so well outlining 
the edge of the rapid mountain stream. Now he could see 
the station; there was a crowd there; it looked like election 
day; all sorts of wagons and carts—and then his heart 
throbbed suddenly, for he saw the hearse. He could see 
plainly now Lorena and the children in deepest black 
weeping and watching the train. He felt the jar of the 
brakes. They stopped. A crowd of men advanced; he 
divined what for instantly, and for a moment struggled 
with a wild instinct for flight. He saw the brakeman 
oan down the aisle, and his sneering smile roused al! 
Fait’s latent courage. He walked to the door and stood on 
the platform, in full view of all the crowd. There wasa 
silence, then a cry of horror from the people. J 

The group of men surged away from the baggage-car 
and surrounded him. 

Frievds,” said Fait, desperately, ‘‘I’m here not 
dead, after all.” 

His wife at his voice rushed toward him, her long black 
veil dragging after her. ‘Oh, Fait! Ob, Fait!” she called, 
frantically. 

But a man’s voice rang from the crowd. ‘ Yer back 
an’ lively enough, we see. We've ben er givin’ money 
an’ er sympathizin’ ’n’ cr weepin’ fer yer, now we'd turned 
out heah ter bury yer, an’ here yer be for sure. Some 
one’s ben er lyin’ about yer. We might hev knowed as 
such er good-fer-nothing as yer allers was would hev 
turned up right ’n th’ end. Did ye come back in er -par- 
ler-car wi’ ther money we give yer fer your coffin?” 


Fait still stood silent, and an angry murmur swept 


through the people. Emotional and passionate, it is a 
short transition from light grief to deep anger. Loreny 
had, however, reached the steps, ani now climbed up to 
Fait’s side. He suddenly put out his hand and held her 
off, and turned to the crowd: 

“Old friends,” he said, ‘‘ I’m desperate bad ernough, 
but I ain’t much at lyin’. I’ve hed an awful time in that 
ther cursed country Chicago. Ther’s no mountings— 
no, not one—no tobaccer er cane er growin’, but a big city 
whar ther was no chance fer sich as me. I’ve ben miser- 
able poor here, yer know, but I was er starvin’ ther. 
*T was ‘cold, ’n’ ther wind was cruel like, ’n’ seems as how 
I'd like ter die ef I did’n’ come home. A man thar, us 
lodged wi’ me, was er talkin’ of funerals, ’n’ I thought 
sudden like that ef yer thought me dead yer might be er 
willin’ ter bury me—an’ I'd come home with ther money. 
So he writ ther letter ’n’ ye kindly sent ther money, ’n’ 
here I be.” Here he paused, and his voice trembled. 
‘*But now I see as I’ve ben er bad lot for sure, when ye 
er all angry, an’ was more glad ter welcom’ me dead nor 
alive. A man ain’t much es that kin be said of, but it’s 
hard on a feller.” Loreny sprang towards him, and threw 
her arms around his neck and sobbed on his shoukler, 
unmindful of the borrowed black plumes she wore; for 
Loreny possessed a foolish loving little heart, despite her 
weaknesses of mind and body. 

Fait kissed her. ‘‘ Yer best stop cryin’; folks thinks 
ye’d be better off ef I was in my coffin,” he muttered. 

Old Will Winter hobbled towards the two. ‘‘ Come 
down, Fait; let’s shake hands; I’m mighty glad ter see yer 
back. Things hes ben dull in th’ valley.” 

The old parson’s solemn voice then rose. ‘ Brethren,” 
he said, *‘ it’s ill work desiring and taking pleasure in a 
man’s death. We should be glad to see this wanderer, 
who has returned as did a prodi 1 of old; an’ ye mind his 
reception. ‘Judge not, that ye be not judged.’ I am glad 
Fait bas told us the truth, and hope he'll repent his evil 
ways an’ make good use of his home-comin’. Now ye'd 
all best say ‘God bless you!’ to him, an’ welcome him 
like brethren.” 


Fait descended and passed through the crowd. He was: 


greeted on all sides, sometimes with jests and sarcastic 
speeches, oftener with laughter or amused admonition. 
So tue funeral procession dispersed, the hearse rattling 
eway at the head of the crowd, which separated in haste, 
cager to carry the news home, where it was discussed 
around many a hearth fire that night. 

As Fait, with his wife and children, climbed up the 
stony little street there came to his simple mind a sharp 
realization of the truth that as we live so does the worid 
judge us, whether for good or evil. 

A true estimate of one’s accounted value is rarely given 
to any of us in this world of careless outward pretence. 
Perhaps Fait felt its power, and a faint desire to make 
his future life more worthy than the past crossed his 
mind. Who knows? 

He only remarked, however, as he entered the cabin, 
“IT reckon every feller in this valley ‘ill be er dunnin’ me 
fer my coffin bill, since they all give toward it.” 

‘* Ya-as,” said Loreny, with tender pride,as she smoothed 
out the folds of the bedraggled veil, ‘‘ they all subscribed.” 

FLORENCE E. STRYKER. 


HALLOWEEN. 


Prxm, kobold, elf, und sprite, 

All are on their rounds to-night,— 
' In the wan moon’s silver ray 

Thrives their helter-skelter play. 


Fond of cellar, barn, or stack, 
True unto the almanac, 
They present to credulous eyes 
Strange hobgoblin mysteries. 

« 


Cabbage-stumps—straws wet with dew— 
Apple-skins, and chestnuts too, 

And a mirror for some lass. 

Show what wonders come to pass. 


Doors they move, and gates they hide, 
Mischiefs that on moon-beams ride 
Are their deeds,—and, by their spells, 
Love records its oracles. 


Don’t we all, of long ago, 

By the ruddy fireplace glow, 

In the kitchen and the hall, 

Those queer, cooflike pranks recall? 


Eery shadows were they then— 
But to-night they come again; 
Were we once more but sixteen, 
Pretiéus would be Halloween. 
JOEL BENTON. 
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“HULL HOISTED OUT HIS BOATS AHEAD, AND THEY BEGAN THE WEARY WORK OF TOWING.”—From tux Watee-Coror wy Caruron T. CuarMan. 


CHASE OF THE “CONSTITUTION.” . 


F during the naval war of 1812 any one man won 
laurels he understood his ship, and thus 
triumphed over odds, that man was Captain Hull, 
and the ship was the old Constitution. 

Returning from a mission to Europe during the uncer- 
tain, feverish days that preceded the declaration of war 
between England and America, Hull had drawn into the 
Chesapeake to outfit for a cruise. He had experienced a 
number of exciting moments in European waters, for 
everything was in a turmoil and every sail suspicious— 
armed vessels approached one another like dogs who show 
their fangs. 

Although we were at peace, on more than One occasion 
Hull had called his men to quarters, fearing mischief. 
Once he did so in an English port, for he well remembered 
the affair of the Leopard and the C . 

At Annapolis he shipped a new crew, and on July 12 he 
sailed around the capes and made out to sea. Five days 
later, when out of sight of land, sailing with a light breeze 
from the northeast, four sail were discovered to the north, 
heading to the westward. An hour later a fifth sail was 
seen to the northward and eastward. Before sunset it 
could be declared positively that the strangers were ves- 
sels of war, and without doubt English. The wind was 
fair for the nearest one to close, but before she came 
within three miles the breeze that had brought her up 
died out, and after a calm that lasted but a few minutes 
the light wind came from the southward, giving the Con- 
stitution the weather-gage. 

And now began a test of seamanship and sailing powers 
the like of which has no equal in history for prolonged 
excitement. Captain Hull was almost alone in his opinion 
that the Constitution was a fast sailer. But it must be 
remembered, however, that a vessel's speed depends upon 
— handling, and with Isaac Hull on deck she had the 

st of it. 

All through the night, which was not dark, signals and 
lights flashed from the vessels to leeward. The Constitu- 
tion, it is claimed by the English, was taken for one of 
their own ships. She herself had shown the private sig- 
nal of the day, thinking perhaps that the vessel near to 
hand might be an American. 

Before daybreak three rockets arose from the ship 
astern of the Constitution. and at the same time she fired 
two guns. She was H. M.S. Guerriére, and, odd to re- 
late, before long she was to strike her flag to the very 
frigate that was now so anxious to escape from her. Now, 
to the consternation of all,as daylight broadened, three 
sail were discovered on the starboard quarter and three 
more astern. Soon another one was spied to the west- 
ward. By nine o’clock, when the mists had lifted, the 
Constitution had to leeward and astern of her seven sail in 
sight—two frigates, a ship of the line, two smaller frigates, 
a brig, and a schooner. There was no doubt as to who 
they were, for in the light breeze the British colors tossed 
at their peaks. It was a squadron of Captain Sir Philip 
Vere Broke, and he would have given his right hand to 
be able to lessen the distance between him and the chase. 
But, luckily for ‘‘Old Ironsides,” all of the Englishmen 
were beyond gunshot. Hull hoisted out his boats ahead, 
and they began the weary work of towing; at the same 
time stern-chasers were run out over the after-bulwarks 
and through the cabin windows. It fell dead calm, 
and before long all of the English vessels had begun to 
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tow also. But the Constitution had the best position for 
this kind of work, as she could have smashed the boats of 
an approaching vessel, while her own were protected by 
her hull. One of the nearest frigates, the Shannon, soon 
opened fire, but her shot fell short. and she gave it up as 
useless. At this moment a brilliant idea occu to 
Lieutenant Morris of the Constitution. It had often been 
the custom in our service to warp ships to their anchor- 
age by means of kedge-anchors when in a narrow clan- 
nel; by skilful handling they had sometimes maintained 
a speed of three knots an hour. Hull himself gives the 
credit for this idea to Lieutenant Charles Morris. 

All the spare hawsers and rope that would stand the 
strain were spliced together, and a line almost a mile in 
length was towed ahead of the ship and a kedge-anchor 
dropped. At once the Constitution began to walk away 
from her pursuers—as she tripped one kedge she com- 
menced to haul upon another. Now for the first time 
Hull displayed lsis colors and fired a gun; but it was not 
long before the British discovered the Yankee trick and 


were trying it themselves. 

A slight breeze happil ae up, which the Conatitu- 
tion caught first, and she forged ahead of the leading vessel, 
that had fifteen or sixteen boats towing away at her. 
Soon it fell calm again, and the towing and kedging were 
resumed. But the Belvidera, headed by a flotilla of row- 
boats, gained once more, and Hull sent overboard some 
twenty-four hundred gallons of water to lighten his ves- 
sel. A few shots were exchanged without result. But 
without ceasing the wearisome work went on, and never 
a grumble was heard, although the men had been on duty 
and hard at work twelve hours and more. 

This was to be only the beginning of it. Now and 
then breezes would spring from the southward, and the 
tired sailors would seize the occasion to throw themselves 
on the deck and rest, often falling asleep leaning across 
the guns—the crews had never left their quarters. 

From eleven o'clock in the evening until past midnight 
the breeze held strong enough to keep the Constitution in 
advance. Then it fell dead calm once more. Captain 
Hull decided to give his men the much-needed respite, 
and, except for those aloft and the man at the wheel, they 
slept at their posts; but at 2 a.m. the boats were out 


again. 

— this respite the Guerriére had gained, and was 
off the lee beam. It seemed as if it were impossible to 
avoid an action, and Hull had found that two of his 
heavy stern-chasers were almost worse than uscless, as 
the blast of their discharge threatened to blow out the 
stern quarters, owing to-the overhanging of the wood- 
work and the shortness of the guas. The soundings had 
run to twenty-four and twenty-six fathoms, and pow Hull 
was afraid of getting into deeper water, where kedging 
would be of no use. 

At daybreak three of the enemy’s frigates had oy > up 
to within long gunshot on the lee quarter, and the Guer- 
riére maintained her position on the beam. The Africa, 
the ship of the line, and the two smaller vessels had fallen 
far behind. Slowly but surely the Belvidera drew ahead 
of the Guerriére, and at last she was almost off the Con- 
stitution’s bow when she tacked. Hull, to preserve his 
position and the advantage of being to windward, was 
obliged to follow suit. It must have been a wondrous 
sight at this moment; to the unskilled eye escape would 
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have seemed impossible, for the American was apparently 
in the midst of the foe. Rapidly approaching her on 
another tack was the oe Mfoius within long range, 
but she and the Constitution passed each other without 
firing. The breeze freshening, Hull hoisted in his boats, 
and the weary rowers rested their strained arms. 

All the English vessels rounded upon the same tack as 
the Constitution, and now the five frigates had out all 
their kites, and were masses of shining canvas from their 
trucks to the water’s edge. Counting the Constitution. 
eleven sail were in sight, and soon a twelfth appeared 
to windward. It was evident that she was an American 
merchantman, as she threw out her colors upon sightin 
the squadron. The Englishmen did not despatch a — 
to pursue her, but, to encourage her to come down to 
them, they all flew the stars and stripes. Hull straight- 
way, a8 a warning, drew down his own flag and set the 
English ensign. This had the desired effect, and the 
merchantman hauled on the wind and made his best 
efforts to escape. 

Hull had kept his sails wet with hose and bucket, in 
order to hold the wind, and by ten o'clock his crew had 
started cheering and laughing, for they were slowly draw- 
ing ahead; the Belvidera was directly in their wake, dis- 
tant almost three miles. The other vessels were scattered 
to leeward, two frigates were on the lee quarter five miles 
away, and the Africa, holding the opposite tack, was hull 
down on the horizon. The latitude was made out at 
mid-day to be 38° 47’ north, and the longitude, by dead- 
reckoning, 73° 57° west. 

The wind freshened in the early afternoon, and, the 
sails being trimmed and watched closely, Hull’s claim 
that his old ship was a stepper, if put to it, was verified, 
for she gained two miles und more upon the pursuers. 
And now strategy was to come into play. Dark, angry- 
looking clouds and deeper shadows on the water to wind- 
ward showed that a sudden squall was approaching. It 
was plain that rain was falling avd would reach the 
American frigate first. The topmen were hurried aloft, 
the sheets and tacks and clew-lines mauned, and the Con- 
stitution held on with all sails set, but with everythin 
ready at the command to be let go. As the rush of win 
and rain approached, all the light canvas was furled, a 
reef taken in the mizzen topsail, and the ship was brought 
under short sail, as if she expected to be laid on her beam 
ends. The English vessels astern observed this, and 
probably expected that a hard blow was going to follow, 
for they let go and hauled down as they were, without 
waiting for the wind to reach them. Some of them hove 
to and began to reef, and they scattered in different direc- 
tions, as if for safety. But no sooner had the rain shroud- 
ed the Constitution than Hull sheeted home, hoisted his 
fore and main topgallant sails, and, with the wind boiling 
the water all about him, he roared away over the sea at a 
gait of eleven knots. 

For an hour the breeze held strong — blowing almost 
half a gale, in fact—and then it disappeared to leeward. 
A Yankee cheer broke out in which the officers joined, 
for the English fleet was far down the wind, and tie 
Africa was barely visible. A few minutes’ more sailing, 
and the leading frigates were hull below the horizon. 

Still they held in chase throughout all the night, signal- 
ling each other now and then. At daybreak all fear was 
over; but the Constitution kept all sail, even after Broke’s 
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squadron gave up and hauled to the northward and east- 
ward. 

The small brig that had been counted in the fleet of the 
pursuers was the Nautilus, which had been captured by 
the English three or four days previously. She was the 
first vessel lost on either side during the war. She was 
renowned as having been the vessel commanded by the 
gallant Somers, who lost his life in the harbor of Tripoli. 

Lieutenant Crane, who had command of her when taken 
by the English, and who saw the whole chase, speaks of 
the wonder and astonishment of the British officers at the 
handling of the Constitution. They expected to see Hull 
throw overboard his guns and anchors and stave his boats. 
This they did themselves, in a measure, as they cut adrift 
many of their cutters—and spent some time afterwards in 
picking them up, by-the same token. Nothing had been 
done to lighten the Constitution but to start the water- 
casks, as before mentioned. 

So sure were the Envlish of making a capture that Cap- 
tain Broke had appointed a’prize crew from his vessel, the 
Shannon, and hal claimed the honor of sailing the Consti- 
tution into Halifax; but, as a contemporary states, ‘‘ the 
gallant gentleman counted his chickens before they were 
hatched ”—a saying trite but true. 

To quote from the Shannon’s log, under the entry of 
July 18, will be of interest: ‘‘ At dawn” (so it runs) ‘‘an 
American frigate within four miles of the squadron. Had 
a most fatiguing and anxious chase; both towing and 
kedging, as opportunity offered. American exchanged a 
few shots with Belridera—curried near enemy by partial 
breeze. Cut our boats adrift, but all in vain; the Consti- 
tution sailed well and escaped.” | 

It is recorded in English annals that there were some 
very sharp recriminations and explanations held in the 
Shannon's cabin. Perhaps Captain Hull would have en- 


joyed being present; but by that time he was headed 
northward. He ran into Boston Harbor for water on the 
following Sunday. 


Broke’s squadron separated, hoping to find the Consti- 
tution on some future day and to force her to action. In 
this desire Captain Dacres, of the Guerriére, was success- 
ful—so far as the finding was concerned, but the well- 
known result started American hearts to beating high, and 
cast a zloom over the Parliament of England. 

The ovations and praises bestowed upon the American 
commander on his arrival at Boston induced him to insert 
the following card on the books of the Exchauge Coffee- 
house: 

‘‘Captain Hull, finding that his friends in Boston are 
correctly informed of his situation when chased by the 
British squadron off New York, and that they are good 
enough to give him more credit for having escaped it than 
he ought to claim, takes this opportunity of requesting 
them to transfer their good wishes to Lieutenant Morris and 
the other brave officers and the crew under his command 
for their very great exertions and prompt attention to his 
orders while the enemy were in chase. Captain Hull has 
great pleasure in saying that, notwithstanding the length 

of the chase, and the officers and crew being deprived of 
sleep, and allowed but little refreshment during the time, 
not a murmur was heard to escape them.” __ 


THE PARISIAN FETES IN HONOR OF 
THE RUSSIAN EMPEROR. 


Tue French people are unrivalled in the art of giving a 
brilliant and tasteful setting to all the great public rejoi- 
cings of which their beautiful capital isthe centre. But it 
may well be doubted whether any of the public féa, 
even under the showy Second Empire, could compare in 
its external “features with the holiday attire prepared for 
the recent visit of the Emperor and the Empress of Russia. 
So much had been said in a general way about a Franco- 
Russian alliance, without, howeVer, any positive assurances 
being given, that the French people had an instinctive 
feeling that the visit of Nicholas II. would be not merely 
one halt in the pleasure journey of a new ruler anxious 
to see Europe, but the consecration of a military and 
political understanding sincerely desired by one of the 
contracting parties at least. Consequently every effort 
was made to do something out of the common for so im- 
portant a historical occasion. 

Of course there were the same acres of tricolored bunt- 
ing, garlands, and red velvet dmpery hung out from every 
window, the same amount of colored lamps, illumination 
of public buildings, and pyrotechnic displays, that are al- 
ways to be seen on the national holiday. Still there were 
portions of the plan that were of an entirely new cast, 


__ original and grandiose in conception and execution, strik- 


ing and effective in the result produced. Special atten- 
tion was given to the decorations placed in the principal 
avennes through which the imperial guests would pass 
during their various courses abput the capital. Although 
their arrival in Paris was on October 6, they found Round 
Point in the Champs Elysées blooming with promises of 
spring. Innumerable white and pink paper buds had 
been fastened upon the chestnut-trees, which only a short 
time before had shed their thick coat of leaves. The ef- 
fect was impressive, all the more so as these artificial 
blossoms formed a striking contrast with the autumnal 


_ foliage of some of the neighboring trees. 


But as original as was this idea of converting the days 
of early autumn into early spring, it was not the only 
feature to arrest attention in the Champs Elysées. A 
series of lofty wooden frames covered with colored canvas, 
and painted so as to imitate monumental candelabra, had 
been erected at regular intervals on both sides of this 
world-famous walk. They were each inscribed in the 
same manner, to the glory of the illustrious visitors. On 
one side was the inscription *‘ Pax,” which may be looked 
upon as the present watchword of the Franco- Russian 
alliance; on the other side appeared the arms of St. George 
and the dragon; and at the summit of the monument wus 
the double-headed eagle with outstretched wings. 

The ornamental character of the fixtures on the Place 
de la Concorde, which were very claborate, commanded 
universal attention. They were intended, however, to pro- 
duce their full effect only at night-time, during the illu- 
minations. At the base of the Luxer monolith an ef- 
fective scheme of pipes and wires had been adapted to 
the railings, where the gas in a large measure was to be 
superseded by the splendors of the electric light. The 
result, in the evening, was, a truly magnificent central 
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blaze of multicolored lights, which afforded a beautiful 
contrast with the tiniformly white radiance of the sur- 
rounding festoons of gas-jets. The colors of France and 
Russia were, of course, prettily blended in this central 


and scintillating arrangement. 


On each of the two terraces of the Tuileries that face 
the Place de la Concorde a row of fourteen richly painted 
arcades had been put up, which formed a continuous dec- 
oration extending from the Rue de Rivoli to the Seine. 
The lofty poles that shot up into the air between each 
arcade were connected by rods, from which fluttered gayly 
trimmed flags and streamers. 

Near the Concorde Bridge two pylons, or gate-towers, 
consisting of the usual wooden frame-work and colored 
canvas, had been set up; on each of these gate-towers was 
painted a colossal but graceful female figure, emblematic 
of France on the one band and of Russia on the other, 
both bearing aloft the olive branch of peace. 

The decorations for the ae of the first stone of the 
International Exhibition in 1900, and of the new bridge 
leading to it, consisted of four pyramidal structures—two 
on the right and two on the left bank of the Seine, con- 
nected by wire cables and pennons, which, as they spanned 
the river, fairly outlined the bridge that is to be built in 
front of the Cours la Reine. 

The H6tel de Ville was soberly draped, but the Avenue 
Victoria, that leads to the large open space in front of 
the building, was extraordinarily brilliant in its varied 
decoration of triumphal columns, flags, banners, etc. All 
the bridges as far up as Notre Dame were arranged with 
exquisite taste,and the coup dil from the Pont de la 
Concorde was singularly beautiful. The main boulevards, 
the Avenue de l’Opéra, and the Rue de la Paix were spe- 
cially attractive. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PUBLIC 
MEETINGS. 
BY AN ENGILISIIMAN. 


NoruIneG has so greatly impressed me during the pres- 
ent campaign as the extreme orderliness of the meetings 
and the respect almost invariably paid to the speakers, 
I have been present at some of the largest meetings in 
New York and Chicago, and have never yet heard « seri- 
ous interruption, or seen a man thrown out, or a platform 
stormed, or a speaker howled down, or, indeed, any of the 
lively demonstrations which form the humor and excite- 
ment of an yoy election. The behavior of the Yale 
boys at one of Mr. Bryan’s meetings seems to have been 
pretty generally condemned here. In England it would 
have been regarded as one of the ordinary incidents of a 
campaign, and forgotten in a couple of days. Yet 1 am 
told that this is a moment of high party feeling and un- 
usual enthusiasm, and that not since the war have there 
been such stirring times. I go to 9 meeting and find, ia- 
deed, plenty of cheering and earnestness and an unlimited 
waving of flags, with intervals of vocal patriotism; but, 
remembering the tumult and boisterous interruptions of a 
large English gathering, 1 am lost in wonderment at the 
general calmness and restraint of the audience. Surely 
there is no country in the world where a bore receives 
such courteous treatment. What Mr. Howells calls the 
‘*inexorable hospitality” of the American seems to ex- 
tend even to public speakers. I went a few months ago to 
hear a gentleman speak in the Madison Square Garden. It 
was a hot night, and over twenty thousand people were in 
the hall. Most of them laid aside their coats and vests, 
which I took to be a hopeful sign of warlike preparations. 
There was a buzz of excitement everywhere. The par- 
ticular gentleman who was going to speak had to make 
an important announcement, and nobody quite knew how 
he would make it. He had, too, a reputation for oratory 
of the fiery popular brand, and we were all looking for- 
ward to a rousing, rattling speech. There was a yell 
which made the plaster on the walls shudder when he 
came in. The man was to be envied who had to address 
such an audience in such a hall. We settled ourselves 
as comfortably as might be in our seats, with the pleased 
certainty of listening to something worth hearing. It 
turned out we were going to listen to nothing of the kind. 
The gentleman in question would not speak to us, but he 
pulled out a manuscript and began to read it. I was pet- 
rified with horror. I expected every moment to see this 
vast gathering arise and howl him down. They had come 
for fireworks, and he was giving them a sermon. I medi- 
tated upon his probable fate; at the very least I supposed 
he would be thrown into the Hudson. He ound nlon 
in a dull even flow, and the audience sat still and listen 
and wiped away the perspiration, and now and then purts 
of it got up and quietly left the hall—to prepare the in- 
struments of torture,as I thought. I was astounded at 
the patience of this perspiring, disappointed mass, cheated 
out of its evening’s amusement. Perhaps they were cork- 
ing up their indignation till the service—I mean the speech 
—was over. In which case I looked for a sharp and satis- 
factory act of vengeance. But no; when the speaker had 
finished and the Great Betrayal was accomplished, that 
audience had actually enough magnanimity in it to rise 
and cheer the gentleman. He escaped untouched. 

What would have happened to him had he been ad- 
dressing an English audience I can only conjecture. It 
is certain, however, that he would not have met with such 
a cheerful, uncomplaining reception. If an English au- 
dience does not like a speaker, or the manner of his speech, 
it tells him so at once. That saves a lot of time, and 
teaches a public man to respect his listeners. The curse 
of English political meetings is the chairman, a local 
magnate usually, who invariably tries to stand for half 
an hour between the audience and the speaker of the 
evening. The audience puts up with it for ten minutes, 
and then tells him to‘*Shut up!” If he declines to, the 
audience becomes peremptory, then humorous, and finally 
—in the case of peculiar obstinacy—abusive. The chair- 
man may feel a little indignant, but he has learnt a use- 
ful lesson and got some idea of his intrinsic importance. 
A speaker in England can always be sure of whether he 
has been a success or not. No English audience will tol- 
erate a man who bores them, and as soon as they have 
had enough of him he is informed of the fact with a sin- 
gular absence of bashfulness. It is not perhaps a good 
advertisement for our national politeness and forbearance. 
On the other hand, it keeps a meeting lively and puts an 
effective check on pompous dullards. 
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The effect of a free national education can clearly be 
seen in any large American gathering. I know tue Euro- 
pean countries pretty well, and have nowhere come across 
any laborers or mechanics who can compure in intelli- 

ence and steadiness with the American working-man. 

or have I elsewhere found so many men built precisely 
on one model, with the same ideas, the same thoughts, the 
same instinctive ways of looking at things, as in America. 
The English working-man may not be a particularly 
bright specimen, but he fairly bristles with peculiarities, 
Almost every working-man you see at a political meeting 
has something original to say for himself, and he does not 
forget to say it. He is fond of argument, and finds he 
gets most of it at his opponents’ meetings. Therefore 
he attends his opponents’ meetings, vehemently prepared 
to oppose every opinion from which he dissents. He sta- 
tions himself in a prominent position and shouts ‘‘ Bosh!” 
and ‘‘ Dry up!” at intervals. He takes care that his views 
shall be publicly known, and to this end keeps up a run- 
ning fire of chaff and commentary on the speaker’s re- 
marks. He is willing,if need be, to hold an opposition 
meeting in the centre of the hall. If the name of one of 
his leaders is mentioned and received with hisses, he at 
once gives a solo of three stentorian cheers. ‘* Chuck ’im 
out!” ‘‘Sit-on ‘is ‘ead!” shouts an by- 
stander. ‘‘ Sit on yer gran’mother!” retorts the interrupt- 
er. “This ’ere’s a free country, and I'm for free speech!” 
He is no respecter of persons; he owes it to himself to 
state his opinions definitely and coram populo, no matter 
what offence they may give. He insists on being replied 
to by the speaker; and the speaker often obliges him with 
crushing effect. I have known a meeting thrown into an 
uproar because a speaker happened to mention the date 
1798, and a working-man insisted on knowing, before they 
went on any further, who was King of England at that 
time. The speaker, a trifle uncertain himself as to wheth- 
er it was George III. or George IV., refused to answer, 
and the working-man’s thirst for historical knowledge 
had to remain unsatisfied, unless the policeman who 
ejected him was able to quench it. 

No public man in England can hope to escape this per- 
sistent cross-examiner. At a Parliamentary candidate’s 
meeting he especially enjoys himself. It is the privilege 
of any man in the audience to get up and catechise the can- 
didate on every article in his political faith. Not infre- 
quently paper and pencils are handed round after the can- 
didate’s nddress, and the people present invited to write 
down any questions they like. An English audience can- 
not do without some form of sport even at political meet- 
ings. In the good old days dead cats and rotten eggs 
used to come flying like bewildering meteors round the 
candidate’s head. Now he is ‘*‘ heckled” and pelted with 
questions instead. Directly the ‘‘heckler” becomes a 
positive nuisance he is of course silenced... The chairman 
has only to ‘‘appeal to that British love of fair play” to 
quell a too noisy interrupter. But, all the same, * heck- 
ling” is a recognized accompaniment to a political speech, 
and calls forth all a man’s powers of repartee. Mr. Glad- 
stone a few years ago was placed in such an awkward 
corner by a critical and inquisitive Scotch farmer that he 
lost his temper and refused to answer the questions put — 
to him. Mr. Chamberlain’s wonderfal readiness of mind 
and tongue make him an awkward man to “*heckle,” 
but the personal animus against him has been so strong - 
among his opponents that he could rarely get through a 
speech without constant interruptions. His encounters 
always afforded the meeting g¢ sport. It was delight- 
ful.to see the calm wave of the hand. the sardonic smile, 
as the speaker paused till the “ heckler” had had his say 
—and then the retort, sharp, pointed, decisive, followed 
by the ringing cheers of the audience. Ido not say that 
all this is very dignified; but the banter is nearly always 
good-humored on both sides, and it adds immensely to the 
interest of a meeting. Indeed, without it any meeting, 
however large and enthusiastic, must seem rather dull. 

I suppose there are rowdy meetings in America just ns 
there are in England. One of the rowdiest I was ever 
present at was held about three years ago in a mining dis- 
trict in the Midlands. It was a meeting called by the 
Temperance party to support Sir William Harcourt’s 
Local Veto bill. The brewers very naturally opposed 
a measure which put it into the power of a two-thirds 
majority in any district to close all the saloons in that 
aren without compensation to the owners. There hap- 
pened to be one or two large breweries in this particular 
neighborhood, and the draymen and other employés de- 
termined on a demonstration. They marched down to 
the hall in good time, some five hundred strong, und took 

ossession of the floor. The speakers were one or two 
ocal big- wigs, a member of Parliament, and a few church 
dignitaries. Directly the chairman rose to open the meet- 
ing, the brewery men struck up “ John Barleycorn ”"—an 
unusual song for a temperance gathering. Hundreds of 
banners suddenly flashed out, bearing strange alcoholic 
legends. For two hours these lusty draymen, who were 
in magnificent voice, sang non-temperance hymns out of 
memory and imagination. The speakers never stood a 
chance, and the curious sight was seen of a purple-faced 
Canon of the Established Church squatting on the floor, 
with his head over the edge of the platform, shouting his 
speech to the reporters. The Temperance party eventu- 
ally withdrew their forces, and the brewers’ men mounted 
the platform and passed jubilant resolutions in condemna- 
tion of Harcourt’s bill. 

On the whole, American political audiences seem to me 
more dignified, more serious, and more intelligent than 
English andiences. But they are decidedly less amusing. 
One instance will be enough to show the difference in 
intelligence of the working-men on both sides the Atlan- 
tic, . Canon Wilberforce at a meeting of ordinary laborers 
in London referred to the Salisbury government as a 
‘“‘ heterogeneous amalgam.” The audience roared with 
laughter. It was not that they saw anything funny in the 
Canon's remark; it was partly delight in finding that the 
English language contained two such maguvificent words, 
partly pleasure in knowing a man who could pronounce 
them without hesitation, partly a secret sutisfaction that he 
took it for granted they could understand them. It was 
the joke of the evening. "The Canon happened to repeat 
the phrase, and the audience went intoconvulsions. ey 
had never before believed it possible a man could perform 
such feats of elocution. The pleasure they took in it was 
incredible. In that particular part of London I am cer- 
_ that those two words have made the Canon’s reputa- 

on. 
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“THE FOOD OF LOVE.” 


** Maria, what do you say to elopiu’ with me in that boat?” 
“But what could we live on?” 
“I've got a hvok an’ line in my pocket, an" with love like ours we could live on fish-for years!” 


AMERICAN STUDENTS 
ABROAD. 


‘THE scholastic year of European univer- 
sities has just opened, and the usual throng 
of young American men who wish to per- 
fect their educations abroad has left this 
country to matriculate at the foreign univer- 
sities. By far the greater number of Amer- 
icans go to France and Germany, and it is 
expected that they will meet this year with 
still better treatment and greater advantages 
than ever before. Those who go to Ger- 
many, however, will do well to heed the ad- 
vice recently given by the German govern- 
ment, which requests Americans desirous of 
attending German universities to make their 
applications for permits through the gov- 
ernment in Washington, instead of through 
the United States Embassy at Berlin, where 
there is usually an inevitable delay which 
often prevents the use of the permits even 
when issued. No changes have been made 
in Germany with regard to attendance at 
lectures or the obtaining of degrees. 
plomas from American colleges continue to 
be accepted without question, and in some 
universities are not asked for at all. 

This may possibly explain why there has 
always been a greater number of American 
students at the German than at the French 
universities. This condition of affairs has 
awakened the French government to the 
necessity of offering more liberal opportuni- 
ties to foreigners. The movement for im- 


Guesde, a leader of the Socialist group, op- 
posed the motion, and the Chamber voted an 
order of the day-authorizing the govern- 


ment to take ‘‘ temporary ” measures to pre- 
vent the inroad of foreign doctors, while 
— the doors of the French schools of 
medicine open to students from abroad. The 
Chamber had insisted that the reputation of 
the country for its intellectual hospitality 
must not be sacrificed to the selfish interests 
of the native physicians. The Minister of 
Public Instruction, M. Rambaud, did not un- 
derstand the vote of the Chamber in a liberal 
manner, however, and he issued, on July 21 
last, a circular which has been condemned 
by the liberal press in France, but which will 
govern the future status of foreign medical 
students in French universities. Formerly 
uates of any well-known college in the 
nited States were permitted, upon applica- 
tion through the American Embassy, to fol- 
low the regular courses of the French med- 
ical schools on equal terms with French 
students graduated from the French univer- 
sities. And at the end of the course, if they 
were successful in the final examination, they 
received the same diploma as the French- 
men—a diploma which carried with it the 
privilege of practising in France. That 
situation is changed by M. Rambaud’s cir- 
cular, which announces that: 

‘‘ As for the young men, every year more 
numerous, who come to France to begin and 
pursue their medical studies, a distinction 
should be made between those who intend to 
establish themselves in France to practise 
medicine here and those who propose at the 
conclusion of their studies to return to their 
own country. With regard to the first, it is 
only just to subject them to the same con- 
ditions as those made to our own students. 
They will not, therefore, receive the regular 
diploma giving them the right to practise 
medicine in France unless at the time of 
their first registration they have the French di- 
ploma of Bachelor of Letters and Philosophy, 
and the certificate of Physical, Chemical, and 
Natural Sciences. For the others, who are 
by-far the more numerous, the dispensation 
from the French baccalaureate will continue 
to be accorded even more liberally than here- 
tofore. But the diploma which-they shall 


receive at the end of their course of studies” 
will not give them the right to practise medi- 
cine in France. Notice to this effect will be 
given to them at the bureaux of the univer- 
sities at the time of their registration.” 
Another debate on the question will occur 
at the new session of the Chamber, and it is 
generally expected that the status of foreicn 
medical students in France will be finally 
improved, as has been the case in regard to 
that of the same students in other branches 
of study. AUCAIGNE. 


RIDING’ WITH TREASURE. 


HOW GOLD IS MOVED IN NEW YORK. 


A LEADING banking firm gave the writera 
letter to their particular truckmen in order 
that he might observe the method of trans- 
porting treasure through New York. «For 
their honesty and good service a single firm 
of truckmen, from ‘father to son, has had 
the monopoly of this treasure transporia- 
tion for the last half-century. The unso- 
licited escort was told to be on a certain 

ier at the North River at an early hour. 

t happened when he arrived on that pier, 
and punctual to the minute, that there was 
dire confusion. A great Cunarder bad just 
been moored to the dock. Anxious passen- 
gers were streaming out, and at the same 
time another flood of people, who were to 
take an outgoing vessel, was pushing for- 
ward, so the two live rivers met and surged. 
The dock was impassable. Now it-was ne- 
cessary to find the driver of the ‘truck. At 
last, through the intervention of a detective, 
the sought-for truckman was discovered. 

Next we pushed our way along the dock, 
and presently were joined by a gentleman 
who represented the firm to whom the gold 
was sent, and from him once more permis- 
sion was received to keep track of the treasure. 
We neared a certain gang-plank, guarded by 
a sailor. This excellent tar permitted our 
truckman and the representative of the firm 
to pass unchallenged on board of the steamer, 


MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{ Ado.) 


HYGIENICALLY AND ECONOMICALLY 
every man commits a crime against common-sense if 
he dees not wear the GENUINE GUYOT SUSPEN- 
DERS. All imitations are frauds. Seud 50 cents for 
to Osruzimer Barvs., 621 Bruadway, N.Y. 


A GOOD CHILD 
is neually healthy, and both conditions are developed 
by use of proper food. The Gail Borden Kagle Brand 
Condensed Milk is the best infant’s food; #0 easily 
prepared that rr oa feeding is inexcusable and 


unnecessary.-—[{ Adv 


You know Dr. Straret’s Ancosrura Bitrexs is the 
ouly genuine; don’t be deceived.—{ Adv.) 


Use BROWN’'S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICK for the TEETH. 2 cents a jar.—[{Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


— the condition of foreign students in 
‘France was begun about two years ago by 
‘Dr. H. G. Furber, Jun., of Chicago, who had 
‘studied in Germany, and who was surprised 
“to find so few Americans enrolled in the 


__Preneh universities. Asa result of his ef- 
forts a Franco- American committee was 
formed in Paris, with Dr. Thomas W. Evans 
as president, and Dr. Edward Crane as sec- 
retary. Another committee was formed 
later in Washington, presided over by Pro- 
fessor Newcomb, and counting among its 
members nearly all the college presidents of 
this country. The efforts of these two com- 
mittees have already produced beneficial re- 
sults. Formerly a college diploma from 
even a well-known American institution was 
not sufficient to admit a student to a French 
university; now, however, American diplo- 
mas are accepted on an equal footing with 
a French baccalaureate degree. 

These concessions were officially granted 
in January Jast by the French government. 
Another concession obtained by the Franco- 
Ameritan committees is the privilege of 
moving from one university to another, to 
take different courses for the same degree— 
a privilege heretofore not even enjoyed by 
French students. 

Medical students, however, at French 
schools of medicine are still struggling against 
many difficulties. The French doctors, see- 
ing so many foreigners in the schools, feared 
competition, and called the attention of the 
government and of the faculties of medicine 
to the fact that there were twenty-two per 
cent. of foreigners among the physicians 
practising in France. They also observed 
that in Germany a medical diploma did not 
convey to edna the right to practise 
medicine. 

This question was discussed in the Cham- 
ber of puties on June 11 Inst. MM. 


Georges Berry, Launelongue, and others 
spoke in favor of a bill presented by the first- 
mentioned, which,if passed, would have prac- 
tically closed the doors of the French medi- 
cal schools to foreign students, 
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OKER’S BITTER 


The oldest and best Specific against 
dyspepsia; an appetizer and a pro- 
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Assets over $15,780,000. Income $12,500,000. Surplus $3,300,000. 
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A LIFE INSURANCE POLICY ISSUED BY. 


The Prudential 


vastly more i t to the welfare of a family than is Gibraltar 
-~ the British Eenpire. The Prudential insures men, women and 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


DR. WM. H. DOUGHTY, Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Medical College of 


moter of digestion. BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
Ash your Grocer, Liquor Dealer, = Membrane, with excess of acid; also in the or symptomatic of uterine and renal _ 
or Druggist. Sold by Druggists. vamphiet free. Proprietor, Lithia Springs, Va. 
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A UNIQUE STUMPING TOUR—THE UNION GENERALS’ CAMPAIGN TRAIN AT COLUMBUS, INDIANA.—Deawn uy Broventon arree a 


but the passage of the writer was barred (as by an imagi- 
nary cutlass), and only granted after a proper explana- 
tion. 

A natty English purser with his men had the hatches 
of the treasure-chamber open, and there were men in the 
~— below and some above, the latter with a rope and 

ulley. 

g a formalities were at once in order. The bill 
of ladiug, with the Custom-house permit, presented by 
the representative of the banking-house to whom the 
gold belonged, was the ‘‘open sesame.” Then up came 
the chunky wooden boxes, each one hauled up separately 
in a Ganvas bag or hamper. 

The purser keeps tally. He is atrifle fidgety, maybe 
fussy, for his responsibility is great. ‘The tale is correct, 
for in this lot there are nine boxes; but there is a good 
deal more gold below. Presently that fine old seaman 
and gentleman who commands the steamer comes in. He 
seems pleasantly interested. 

The boxes, always under surveillance, are carried down 
the exclusive gang-plank, when they are put on hand- 
trucks and moved to the New York end of the pier. 
There is much obstruction, but gold is a Juggernaut, and 
makes its way indifferent to passengers’ toes. 

The good and strong horses have put the truck in place 
at the entrancé of the pier. Several policemen object, for 
our truck blocks the way. They want to order it off, but 
no less a person than the captain of the vessel appears, 
and he settles the matter. Despite Mr. Bryan, there is an 
innate commercial force about gold which is irresistible. 

Papers are once more interchanged; the quiet old cap- 
tain smiles, and tells the volunteer escort that ‘‘now some 
part of his responsibility is over.” 

The nine packages are on the truck, and the represent- 
ative of the banking-house seats himself on the boxes. 


The writer, in fulfilment of his duties, climbs up that 
“truck, takes a perch alongside of the driver, and then 
he is fully ten feet above the level of the street. The 


escort is pretty certain that the driver carries something 
or other for the protection of his load, for when the wagon 
jolts he is fairly satisfied that a peeuliarly hard Jump on 
the person of the teamster indicates a revolver. As to 
the representative of the house, he may have a gun some- 
where in his clothes. 

It is not comfortable to ride on a truck, with rather stiff 
springs, at such a height. There a jolt is strongly ac- 
centuated. Anyhow, that ride was convincing that the 
best paved of New. York’s streets are far from smooth. 

We proceed at a fairly good gait—that is, for a truck, 

-and the driving is admirable. The time when we start is 
nearly -11.4.m., and we must make the Assay Office before 
12, if that is possible. The streets are thronged, but our 


teamster is a master-whip. We thread difficult passes — 


between other trucks, and never lock a hub. It would 
not be pleasant to be stalled. A load of bricks may come 
to a standstill, but not a load of bullion. We attract no 
attention; we do not wish to. Presently Broadway is 
reached. Now we make the turn into Wall. Street —a 
roadway far too narrow for its many uses—and in good 
time, for our team is both docile and eager, we haul up 
without any parade before the Assay Office. Wall Street 
is used to that kind of thing, and pays no more attention 
to - load of bullion than it would to a wagon full of 
apples. 


The boxes are at once ey an in, and ‘piled up outside 
of that compartment in the Assay Office where the pre- 
cious metals are weighed. We are expected, and all the 
wheels of the office are so set as to move off at once. The 
count of the boxes being again verified, the driver takes 
a broadaxe. Being past perfect as a wood-chopper, he 
splits open the boxes, cutting at a single stroke the iron 
fastenings. Out tumble the slabs of gold. The ingots 
had been packed in sawdust. One by one they are 

laced on the counter. Each ingot has stamped on it a 
etter anda number. This particular lot is ‘‘G,’’ and the 
number series runs into the 800’s. On each slab of gold is 
the name of the London bullion merchant, and of the 
party who melted it. On the corner of every ingot a 
small piece has been cut off. These clippings accompany 
the bullion. They represent the samples of each ingot. 
They will all be melted together, and are to be assayed. 
But the name of the recipient of the gold and that of the 
shipper of it are so well accredited in all the markets of 
the world that the assay seems to be a mere formality. 

There are ingots in such quantity that a double weigh- 
ing is necessary. Here at the scales nothing is taken on 
trust. Though the balance is a huge one, it will show the 
fraction of a pennyweight. 

It takes a half-hour before the gold has its exact weight 
taken. Then, just as if it were cheese, at say ten cents a 
pound, the assay clerk, to whom millions of dollars are 
matters of common every-day occurrence, hands over to 
the representative of that firm to whom the bullion be- 
longs a check for $310,000—that is, 90 per cent. of the cur- 
rent value of the gold. In a day or so the other 10 per 
cent. will be paid, for then the assay will be ready. In 
these boxes there was £70,000, or say, roughly, $350,000. 
On this same steamer was a great deal more of the precious 
metal, something like a million, and this followed in an- 
other truck,,the only difference being that the gold was 
for the larger part in American gold coin. 

Some idea of the ingot and its value may be obtained 
from this: A slab of gold about the size of a brick, the 
exact dimengions being 6} inches long by 3§ broad and 
1§ inches thick, weighed 381 ounces; 997} fine gold, and 
was worth $7856 21. When American gold coin comes 
from London the method is to ship it in bags, which are 
boxed, each bag ng ee 500 ounces of gold, the 
value being $9302 32. As there always is a certain amount 
of abrasion, or there might be light coins, to make up the 
— 500 ounces clippings of the same gold pieces are 

ed. 

When American gold is shipped from France it is put 
up in bags containing $5000. All the United States gold 
coin is examined ee by piece in the Sub-Treasury in 
New York before it is paid out. If a coin is light it is 
stamped with a letter L, and is not circulated. If the gold 
be European or any other foreign coin, at the option of 
course of the owner, if it to the Assay Office it is 
considered as bullion. It is assayed just as if it were 
gold in ingots, and is remelted. 

The heaviest load of gold which has been hauled this 
ee by the team which the self-appointed escort rode be- 

‘ind was worth $8,600,000. It weighed about six tons and 
six hundredweight. To be exact, the ton of gold in United 
States coin is worth $542,635 67. Possibly it was the big- 
gest load of the precious metal ever carried through New 

ork streets, and it was a case of emergency. The steamer 
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had come in after time, . commercial crisis was immi- 
nent, and a panic might have followed had not all the 
old been housed that day in the Assay Office or Sub- 
Psnetry. for then it could be drawn against at once and 
become cash in hand. B. P. 


THE CAMPAIGN TOUR OF THE 
UNION GENERALS. 


One of the most interesting features peculiar to this 
Presidential campaign has been the trip of the Union gen- 
erals through the Western States. On a special train 
they have travelled through Wisconsin, Minnesota, South 
Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, and Michigan, making speeches at eve 
town of any importance. During the journey through 
the seven States first mentioned in the list, the generals 
delivered three hundred speeches to an aggregaje audi- 
ence of one million people. The travelling orators are 
all called generals, but as a matter of fact there are only 
five real generals in the party. These are Generals O. O. 
Howard, Daniel E. Sickles, T. J. Stewart, O. A. Marden, 
and Russell A. Alger. The other members of the party 
are Captain John R. Tanner, Republican candidate for 
Governor of Illinois, and Corpora! Tanner of New York. 

The generals have been travelling through the country 
on a special train made up of a baggage-ear, dining-car, 
combination sleeping and observation car, and a flat car. 
On the flat car are mounted a rapid-fire gun and a mor- 
tar, in charge of experienced gunners, who are kept pretty 
busy, for during the trip from Wisconsin to Illinois they 
fired 600 bombs and 1500 blank cartridges. 

The manner in which the stumping tour is carried out 
is about as follows: The time of the arrival of the gen- 
erals’ train is well known along the route, and when it 
pulls into the depot a great throng of people is always on 
hand, usually with one or more brass bands. As the 
train stops, the generals leave their car and take their po- 
sitions on the platform car. Then the bugler gives a 
call, and the veterans gather to hear what General Sickles 
has to say. Before he begins, the cannons do a little 
booming, and the bands play a few patriotic airs, and 
finally-General Sickles gets a chance. He makes no ref- 
erence to the silver — but talks patriotism alone. 
He is followed by General Alger and Captain Tanner, 
who offer as concisely as possible the Republican and 
sound-money arguments of the campaign. Corporal Tan- 
ner closes the proceedings with a rousing and patriotic 
address, and thereupon follow more bombs and salvoes 
and additional music. As the train moves slowly out of 
the station the bugler stands at the end of the flat car 
and sounds taps. 

This trip of the Union generals has caused considerable 
consternation among the Bryan people, and in a speccl: a 
short time ago ‘‘ Coin” Harvey called them ‘‘ old wrecks 


- of the rebellion who have lost all their honor and patriot- 


ism, the-tools of political Shylocks.” A few days later, 
in a speech, General Marden replied: ‘‘ Yes, we are all 
wrecks. General Howard has only one arm, Sickles has 
only one leg, and Tanner has not any. I myself have 
only one leg, and that is wind. Bryan es two le . One 
of them is Sewall, and the other is Watson; and Bryan 
cannot tell which is which!” 
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THE MOST STARTLING INCIDENT of the football season 
is University of Wisconsin's recent repudiation of Rules 
1 and 12 of the inter-collegiate code suggested at the meet- 
ing, in Chicago last February, of faculty representatives 
from the-Universities of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, 
Chicago, Illinois, Northwestern, aud Purdue, and adopt- 
ed in toto by Minnesota, Purdue, Wisconsin, and: Ilinois, 
and with emendations in Rules 1, 4,and 12 by Michigan, 
Chi , and Northwestern. Rules 1 and 12 relate to the 
bone of an athlete, and Rule 4 to his antecedents from 
the amateur view-point. 


Rule 1, No one shall participate in any itonooienne or ath- 
letic sport unless he be a bona fide student doing full work in a regu- 
lar or special course as defined in the curriculum of his college; and 
no person who bas participated in any match game as a member of 
any college team b be permitted to participate in any game as a 
member of another college team until he been a matriculant in 
such college, under the above conditions, for a period of six months, 
This restriction in regard to time shall also apply to students who 
having graduated at one college, shall enter another for professional 
or graduate study. 


Rule 4 No student shall participate in any inter-collegiate contest 
who has ever used or is using his knowledge of athletics or his athletic 
skill for gain. This rule shall be operative after October 1, 1896. No 
person who receives any compensation from the university for services 
rendered by way of regular instraction shall be allowed to play on any 
team. This rule shall take effect December 1, 1896. 


Rule 1%. No student shall participate in any inter-collegiate contest 
after any year who has not been in residence at least six months of the 
preceding year of the course. 


This Rule 12 was cleared of its ambiguities by Wiscon- 
sin, which formulated and adopted the following: 


No student who has been a member of a college team shall parti- 
cipate in an inter-collegiate contest during any year unless he has been 
in residence at least six months of said scholastic year, or of the pre- 
ceding scholastic year. . 


The complete Chicago conference code was published, 
and action of all the universities fully discussed, in this 
Department May 23 of this year. ame 


THE DISTRESSING FEATURES of Wisconsin’s sporti 
anarchy are: its President, C. K. Adams, in the réle o 
leading spirit of the revolution; and athletic lawlessness 
attained, despite the earnest endeavors of a faculty ma- 
jority, and against the general sentiment of the student 

y. Itis Bryanism applied to college sport; it means 
athletes who fall below the accepted standard of purity 
foisted upon the public as genuinely amateur. Presi- 
dent Adams and the Board of Regents of Wisconsin have 
proclaimed a platform which entails the dishonor of 
their university. They have given irrefutable evidence 
that it is the winning of the game and not the spirit of 
the contest or the status of the player, which concerns 
them most. They have declared for victory at any cost, 
even at the cost of wholesomeness and the respect of the 
community. After his loud protestations of righteous- 
ness last March, President Adams's recent departure from 
the path he proposed to travel even though his journey 
be in virtuous solitude, must be viewed as the capricious 
frolic of a diplomatic or vacillating mind. If diplomacy, 
it is born of a school that lacks penetration; if incon- 
stancy, it argues the need of a dominant athletic power 
more truly in sympathy with the purification of college 
sport. In either case Wisconsin stands disgraced before 
the college world. 


WISCONSIN’S RECANTATION OF ITS RULES bears with 
such malignity on the effort making throughout this 
country for the sustenance of wholesome sport, that it is 
well worth thorough ventilation. 

When the autumn term opened at Wisconsin it was 
found there were several important positions to fill on the 
football eleven. Coincidently four or five players of 
some reputation gained at other colleges presented them- 
selves as candidates. Immediately discussion began as io 
the maintenance of the rule requiring six months’ resi- 
dence of men who had played on other college teams. 
Meanwhile five men, ineligible under the rules adopted 


last March by Wisconsin, were practising with the foot-. 


ball squad. 

At the first faculty meeting following the opening of 
college the question of permitting these men to play came 
up for decision. 

The president, as attorney for those desirous of break- 
ing the rules, stated their case: Inasmuch as the Univer- 
' sities of Chicago, Michigan, and Northwestern had not 
adopted the same rules as Wisconsin, Wisconsin would be, 
he said, unable to compete with them on equal terms in 
football; the rule would work hardship to the team in 
preventing candidates from playing who were greatly 
needed to strengthen the team; he therefore thought the 
faculty ought to either repeal the (to his clients) obnox- 
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ious portion of the rule or suspend it for the present, un- 
til the other institutions could be brought to agree to it. 
After discussion of the propositions to repeal or suspend 
the rule, the faculty voted almost unanimously to main- 
tain the rules adopted by Wisconsin in March, '96. 


A SECOND AND SPECIAL MEETING was called, at which 
almost the entire faculty wus present. The president 
made an elaborate argument favorivg Wisconsin’s dis- 
avowul of its own rules. He decl be had reason to 


_believe that the rules would be violated in the comiv 
with Lake Forest University on home grounds, 


the football team would either use the ensuing discipline 
as an excuse for disbanding or appeal to the regents. In 
the latter case, he said, an issue would be precipitated be- 
tween the faculty and regents, in which the faculty could 
‘not maintain its position, because he had discovered the 
rules adopted in March had not been approved by the 
president nor submitted to the regents for their approval, 
as required by a by-law of the regents. He then proposed 
as a modus vivendi, for which he would accept full respon- 
sibility, some rules for the regulation of athletics until 
the next meeting of the Board’ of Regents, which included 
striking out all after ‘“‘ his college” in Rule 1, the modiff- 
cation of Rule 4, and the wiping out of Rule 12. This 
led to a long discussion and a vigorous protest by the fac- 
ulty, and the meeting ended with the passage, by an over- 
whelming majority, of a resolution requesting the presi- 


regarding studies, drill, etc., have been enforced. They 
were so enforced during: the track, baseball, and rowing 
season, and all candidates for track athletic and baseball 
teams and crew were required to subscribe tothem. No 
objection was raised in any quarter. 

he rules of 1895, likewise enforced without approval 
of regents, were framed by the conference of college presi- 
dents. The Rule 1, to which the president now objects, 
was agreed to by him at Chicago and by him recommended 
to the faculty, except for its last clause, which jn 1895 ex- 


cluded graduates and members of professional schools, 


while the 1896 rules include them in the six months’ resi- 
dence requirement. 


THERE I8 NOTHING TO BE SAID in extenuation of Wis- 
consin’s official course as directed by its president and 
Board of Regents. There are two sides to most stories, 
butthishasonly one. And that oneis thoroughly noxious 
from the beginning to the ending of its recital. From 
being a leader in the reform making for healthful college 
sport, Wisconsin has become the most mischievous offender 
of the year. Compared with this disregard of ethics by 
Wisconsin, the ‘‘ inducing ” of athletes last year by other 
Western universities was of no consequence. In the latter 
case the offenders were enthusiastic, oftentimes ethically 
ignorant, alumni, who deluded the faculties. In Wiscon- 
sin’s case the men who trample upon the very spirit of 
amateurism are the highest officials of the university!! 


THE GOLF LINKS AT ARDSLEY, NEW YORK—THE RAVINE. 


dent to complete the faculty's action by transmitting to 
the regents the rules adopted last March. 


THE JUDGMENT OF THE FACULTY was ignored, however, 
and at the Board of Regeats’ meeting, a few days later, the 
following resolution was passed: 

That in the opinion of the Executive Committee the rules relating 

to athletics adopted by the faculty mnet remain inoperative and not in 
force until approved by the upon due presentation. 
This action was taken after hearing several influential 
resident alumni, and the captain, manager, and coach of 
the football team (all of whom cared alee for the ama- 
teur spirit involved, and everything for the chance of get- 
ting a winning team), but without hearing any argument 
in favor of maintaining the rules ad interim! And thus 
were not only Rules 1 and 12 renounced, but the entire 
commendable code which Wisconsin adopted in the spring 
with such widely advertised determination to uphold, even 
if they stood alone in the effort. 


THAT THE BoaRD OF REGENTS has been used as a cats- 
paw isevident. The by-law of the regents requiring the 
submission of faculty rules is un old one, and has been a 
dead letter—like the one empowering the regents to de- 
termine the text-books to be nsed! It was resurrected in 
June, 1895; and in October, 1895, a committee of the board 
was appointed to consider the faculty rules. To that 
committee were referred these athletic rules shortly after 
their adoption by the facutty last March. Since then three 
meetings of the regents have passed by without action on 
any faculty rules, though the entire body of faculty laws 
bas been in their hands. In the spring the athletic council 
was instructed by the president to enforce these rules 
adopted last March as de facto, just as all the other rules 
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What may we expect from the undergraduates if such an 
example is set by their president and rd of Regents? 
The Wisconsin faculty has acted sincerely and prompt- 
ly, following its overruling by the regent body by the 
publication of resolutions which deplore the present situa- 
tion as “‘likely to bring discredit” upon Wisconsin, and 
‘‘awaits the opportunity for conference with the Board 
of Regents.” Meanwhile the football eleven is playin 
five ineligible men—Atkinson, Ryan, Nelson, O'Dea, an 
Anson. Until Wisconsin conforms to the rules she adopt- 
ed last March, we shall not consider her team in the dis- 
cussion of Western college football. It would be entirely 
roper for Minnesota to cancel her Wisconsin game if the 
atter persists in playing ineligible men. 


DESPITE THE RETROGRESSION OF WISCONSIN, the gen- 
eral college athletic situation in the middle West is in- 
finitely better than it was last year. Not that it is yet 
beyond criticism, as the attempt by Michigan men to ~* in- 
duce ” Potter to leave Northwestern, and the disregard by 
Northwestern of its rule pertaining to playing athletic- 
club teams, show, but there is much evidence of a desire to 
reach the best spirit of college sport. 

Probably the most pleasing exhibition of 4 new spirit 
is the more healthful tone in the sporting columns of the 
Chicago press. The Times-Herald particularly has heen 
distinguishing itself by some splendid articles champion- 
ing the cause of clean sport. If all newspapers would 
fearlessly criticise dishonest tendencies in amateur sport, 
we should soon have an end of them. 


IN STRIKING CONTRAST with the dishonoring of her own 
rules by Wisconsin is the course of Minnesota and of 
Illinois. It is a great pleasure to note the new spirit at 
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Minnesota and to commend it. -Minnesota’s team is not 
so very strong this year, although there is good material 
awaiting development, and umong the most likely can- 
didates for half-back was Guilbert. But under the six 
mouths’ residence rule Guilbert was ineligible, and has 
_ been so declared by the athletic faculty committee. 

e wish Minnesota all the success her determination to 
adhere to the inter-collegiate rules merits. 

As FOR ILLINo1s, she has long been, from an athletic 
point of view, the cleanest university in the West. Her 
»resident, A. 8. Draper, and faculty, and athletic director, 
eieay H. Everett, have kept questionable men off the 
teams, despite the wavering course of their rivals, and 
it must be great satisfaction for licr to know that to- 
day, her eleven is showing probably the best football 
of Western colleges. Here, too, as at Wisconsin, several 
expert football -players, ineligible because of the six 
months’ residence rule, presented themselves as candi- 
dates on the opening of the autunin term. The matter 
was presented to the faculty. The arguments employed 
by President Adams, of Wisconsin, were advanced for 
these men at Illinois; it.was said they had not entered with 
reference to football, that the residence rule should be 
suspended at least far enough to enable them to play in 
match games with other institutions which did not ob- 
serve the rule. Yet, after fullest discussion, the faculty 
determined by unanimous vote to uphold the rule, and 
passed the following resolution: 

- Resolved, That it is the sense of this faculty that no exceptions to 
thie role of residence should be made by us iv any case whatever; but 
that, on the contrary, the influence of the University of Illinois should 
be exerted in all times and in every practicable way to secure the 
adoption, by all competing colleges, of this rule, or its equivalent, as 
indispeusable to the permavent maiutenance of a high standard of 
amateur college athletics. 

There was no president and no Board of Regents to annul 
the faculty’s decision, and Illinois remains the honor to 
Western college sport she has always been. 

THe On10 INTER-COLLEGIATE ASSOCIATION seems also 
to have its University of Wisconsin. 

In common with most of the other Western colleges, 
until this year the ethics of amateur sport were honored 
in the breach by the majority of Ohio colleges. Paid 
players and ‘‘ ringers ” were common, the larger colleges 
being the most flagrant offenders. 

Last winter the committee for the regulation of ath- 
letics in the University of Cincinnati issued a circular 
proposing the organization of a State association which 
should be the controlling body over all branches of ama- 
teur sport in Ohio. After several preliminary meetings, 
a final representative conference at Columbus last April 
resulted in the organization of the Ohio Inter-collegiate 
Athletic Association, the election of officcrs, and the adop- 
tion of a constitution. The delegates in attendance rep- 
resented the universities of Denison, Miami, Cincinnati, 

Ohio State. Ohio Wesleyan, and the colleges of Kenyon, 

Marietta, Oberlin, Otterbein, and Wittenberg. On the 

close of the meeting there was much congratulation 

among the delegates on an end having come at last to 
the enrolment of athletes not dona fide amateurs or even 
college men. The eligibility rules drawn up were: 

1. Each player must attend at least eight hours of recitations per 


week. 
2. No student holding any degree is eligible. 


oo player may receive any furm of compensation for engaging in ~ 
cs. 


4. Managers, at least ten days before a game, mnet exchange lists 
of the players, certified to as eligible ander these rules by the faculty 
president of the interested colleges. 

Such, in substance, were the rules deemed expedient for 
the first step in purifying athletics in Ohio. 

UNDER THESE RULES a State Field Meet was held at 
Westerville last June, eight of the colleges—the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati amoug the number — sending teams. 
On the evening of this meet an election of officers was 
held, Cincinnati being represented on this occasion, as on 
all others, by a member of her Regulation Committee. 

All this detail is merely to conclusively show how inti- 
mately associated with the reform movement was Cincin- 
nati, and how completely her delegate acquiesced in the 
manner of its accomplishment. Like Wisconsin, Cincin- 
nati hid not her virtue from vulgar gaze so long as her 
teams were not affected thereby, but the moment the ap- 
plication of the new rules struck into her athletic vitals 
she revealéd the sordid nature behind the mask. 

Cincinnati and Miami had a footbell game scheduled 
for this month. In accordance with the rules, Miami sub- 
mitted a certified list of players. Cincinnati’s manager 
declined to do so, and on the day of the game, when appeal- 
ed to by Miami, members of Cincinnati's Regulation Com- 
mittee not only sustained their manager in his infraction, 
but declared Cincinnati no longer a member of the Asso- 
ciation. The game was played with four ineligible men 
on Cincinnati's eleven, but they were outclassed, none the 
less, and beaten by Miami. 

IT SEEMS IMPOSSIBLE the faculty of a college would per- 


- mit such dishonest disregard of agreements seriously sub- 


scribed to by one of its Regulation Committee, or permit 
wanton desertion from an Association organized in such 
good cause. Surely Ohio athleties have needed purging. 

In this Association there is splendid opportunity of put- 
ting Ohio college sport on a healthful, prosperous basis— 
a position it has not hitherto occupied. All the colleges 
are earnestly united in the effort for clean sport, save 
Cincinnati, and Ohio State whose half-hearted endeavors 
must be regarded of negative influence. If the faculties 
of these two institutions are willing their colleges, of all 
the colleges in Ohio, shall be the only ones to advertise 
their fealty to unbealthful sport—it will be a situation for 
commiseration indeed. 

Meahtime the Cincinnati football team should be ostra- 
cised, just as Wisconsin’s should be, by those who believe in 
living - to contracts and in keeping sport wholesome. 

THE BaNKerRs’ ATHLETIC CLUB, of Chicago, is another 
degenerate figure in Western amateur sport. It was only 
last spring this club started, with the avowed purpose of 
upholding the accepted canons of amateur athletics, and 
of confiving the personnel of its teams strictly to bona fide 
members of the club, which, by its constitution, is open 
only to men employed in banks. 

The first evidence of rebellion against advertised princi- 
ples came during the baseball season, and now regard 
for ethics, erstwhile proclaimed, seems to have been cast 
to the winds. 

THERE HAS BEEN GOLFING APLENTY, and some of it 
high-class since the championships at Southampton. J.A. 
Tyng remained over at Shinnecock for the President’s 
Cup, which he, in fact, eventually won from L. E. La- 
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rocque by 84 to 87 after much interesting, and one or two 
sensational, plays. Forinstance, Larocque held Tyngnicely 
up to the tenth hole, where the latter made a putt of about 
thirty-five feet which landed the ball plump into the hole. 
Nevertheless, Larocque held on, and when the fifteenth 
hole had been halved Tyng was leading by but a single 
hole, and there remained only three more to play. Pretty 
driving and accurate approaching gave Typg the next 
2 and the match, by 3 up and 1 to play. The match was 
close going out, first one and then the other securing the 
advantage. Coming in, Tyng showed the stronger, and 
did the return course in 37, which equals the best ama- 
teur record of this links, made by champion Whigham. 

Subsequently Mr. Tyng went to Morristown, where he 
succeeded in defeating a large field—which contained none 
of the best players, however. Tyng won the 36 holes in 
170, his closest competitors being J. Otis Post and L. P. 
Bayard, Jun., with 178 each, and G. E. Armstrong, 179. 
Probably the most interesting figure in the tournament 
was C. L. Perkins, the racquet-player, whose first public 
appearance in golf had been but a week before, and who 
attained fifth place at Morristown in creditable figures. 

THE St. ANDREWS TOURNAMENTS have been notable 
for the increased number of entries from the first class, 
and the general improvement in form all round. In the 
aunual tournament for the President’s Cup, 36 holes, there 
were thirty-five starters, including Sands, Livermore, 
Armstrong, Park, Harriman, B. 8S. de Garmendia, Lynch, 
Sweney, Knapp, Tyng, Menzies, Ten Eyck, Kerr—indeed 
quite the most representative local gathering since the 
championships. ‘There was some beautiful driving dur- 
ing the day, though the approach-work, really the most 
important, seemed rather mediocre, except in a few cases. 
The morning play left Sands 84, Harriman and Park 88, 
and Livermore 90, in the lead. Sands and Livermore came 
together in the afternoon, and the first had some hard luck 
in long grass, and was able just to tie at 177, whereas he 
should have won, with several strokes to spare. Arm- 
strong also was a bit unfortunate, otherwise he would 
have tied Sands and Livermore; as it was, he did 178. 
The tournament seemed overburdened with hard - luck 
stories, De Garmendia having perhaps more than his 
share. Nevertheless, some of the best golf seen this year 
was exhibited by the leaders,—Sands, 177; Livermore, 
177; Armstrong, 178; Menzies, 179; Park, 182; Harri- 
man, 183; De Garmendia, 186; Lynch and Allen, 188; Pat- 
erson, 189; Sweney and Knapp, 193; Moeran, 193; Tyng, 
Brown, and Billings, 194. uv the play-off of an extra 
hole for the cup, Sands beat Livermore—5 to 6. 

THE PRESIDENT -CUP TOURNAMENT, however, did not 
compare in point of starters with the open handicap event 
which followed it. In this fifty-four drove off the first 
tee, and while one or two of the first-class men were ab- 
sent, talent was abundant. F. W. Menzies evened ac- 
counts for his previous defeats by not only winning the 
Handicap Cup and the gold medal for the best scratch 
score, but established a new record of 82 for two rounds 
of the St. Andrews course. The best previous record was 
84, made some time since by W. H. Sands, and equalled 
this month by Sweney. The general form was excellent: 
the average of play on the greens being higher than I 

have seen this year. The first eight men on strokes were, 
Menzies, 82; Sands, 91; Park, 88; Lynch, 90; Stout, 91; 
Chauncey, 91; Paterson, 92; Stoddart, 93. 

PLAY FOR THE REYNAL Cup furnished some surprises. 
De Garmendia, who led off on the first day by the best 
score—eleven strokes better than Harriman—was beaten 
in the semi-finals by the latter, who scored a 25-foot putt at 
the last hole, and won a close match by l up. Van Etten 
and Sands had also an exciting round of 19 holes, which 
the latter managed to win by 1 up. But probably the 
greatest sensation was caused by Armstrong’s defeat of 
Sands, by 2 up and 1 to play, in which the former played 
a strong, fast game from the start. Sands sustained an- 
other defeat at the Ardsley tournament last week, his con- 
queror this time being James Converse, of Lakewood, 
by l up. But De Garmendia redeemed his St. Andrews 
hard luck and Knollwood reversal by winning the first 
prize at match-play from Converse, 87 to 92, in the steadi- 
est and best golf he has shown this season. 

THE THIRD WEEK OF FOOTBALL ended last Saturday 
with the honors of the season resting upon Lafayette, the 
Carlisle Indian School, West Point, and Brown, the first 
two having attained distinction probably never even 
dreamed of by a minor eleven. Although Lafayette is 
now ut its best, while the larger teams are in process of 
development, none the less it is an eleven of such strength 
as would make an interesting game with any one of the 
leaders in the closing days of November. To have tied 
Princeton with a score of 0-0, and to have beaten Penn- 
sylvania 6-4, is to have made a 1ecord that will long be 
remembered at Lafayette. 

The Indians have scored on Princeton, and but for an 
unjust referee ruling would have tied Yale 12-12. 

est Point was beaten by Princeton 11-0, but the play 
of the cadets was particularly praiseworthy when it is con- 
sidered that of last year’s eleven they have lost King, Lott, 
Stacy, Nolan, and Foy—five of their best players, now re- 
placed by material. 

While Harvard beat Brown 12-0, the work of the van- 
quished was more creditable than that of the victor. 
Brown has had to make almost an entirely new team this 
season, for of last year’s team, both ends, both tackles, a 
guard,a half and a full back are missing, and all were 
very good men. But Brown has a fairly strong line, and 
is especially good back of it, barring the full-back, who 
is not extraordinary. Colby is a first-class quarter—into 
all the plays; is cool, quick, and accurate. Heisa very 
promising man. Fultz is one of the best of the season's 
half-backs; he strikes the line hard, and dodges and 
squirms and slips out of tackling in a way that recalls 
McClung and Laurie Bliss. The other half, Goodsell, is 
also very good. They ploughed through the left of Har- 
vard’s line time after time until a touch-down seemed 
inevitable, and undoubtedly would have been secured but 
for the kicking of Dunlop and R. Brown and a final rally 
of the Harvard line under Frank Shaw’s inspiration. 

Ir HARVARD MAKES THE MOST of her material, she 
should have a strong team for the Princeton and especial- 
ly for the Pennsylvania — There is abundant mate- 
rial, most of it very good, and Wrightington is the best 
general Harvard has had in along time. Time and again 
in the Brown game he foresaw the opponents’ play when 
they had the ball, and warned his men accordingly. This 
is a rare gift,and makes a great captain. The coaches 
have been very slow in choosing the team, due somewhat, 
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no doubt, to the plentiful supply of candidates, but in 
most part accounted for by the usual vacillation which 
marks the opening wecks of Harvard football, and of which 
the playing of Cabot at full-back is a pertinent illustra- 
tion. At the present writing, however, it is more than 
likely that, with one or two exceptions, the men have 
been definitely settled upon. F. and N. Shaw will fill 
centre and right guard to a certainty; Wheeler and Cabot, 
left tackle and end; Haughton, right tackle; Beale, quar- 
ter; Wrightington and Dunlop, half - backs; and Brown, 
full-back. Bouve will probably be at left guard, and 
Moulton or A. Brewer at right end. This will make a 
heavy line, and a strong one. Cochrane is promising at 
quarter; indeed, he gets the ball back faster than Beale, 
but the latter’s experience gives him the advantage, al- 
though his poor passing is frequently the cause of much 
fumbling by the backs. Hard timely tackling has been 
the best feature of his recent play. Wheeler may not 
be able to play in the Princeton game, in which event 
Sargeant, who is not nearly so good, will take his place. 
Mills is a possibility for tackle, but has not shown up so 
well as Haughton. Sullivan and Cozzens are the sub- 
stitute half-backs, and Graydon substitute end. 

Harvard played chiefly a kicking game against Cornell, 
whom she defeated Saturday, 13-4, aud Brown proved the 
wisdom of putting him at full. He made one field goal, 
was the most effective of Harvard’s line-buckers, and at 
all times outpunted Cornell. Cabot was notinform. The 
two lines were about even, Cornell blocking strongly, and 
showing excellent interference on herend plays. Beacham, 
Taussig, Sweetland, and McKeever distinguished them- 
selves for Cornell. ‘The game showed Harvard unsettled 
as yet in her play, and weakened by the absence of her 
captain. 

INCETON HAD AN EASY WEEK after the hard battle 
with West Point, defeating Virginia and Penn. State Col- 
lege by large scores. But there has been much improve- 
ment, meantime, in the work of the eleven, particularly in 
team-play, and Princeton is to-day playing the strongest 
game of the leaders. ‘The forwards are more aggressive 
and sharper in their work, while the baeks individually 
are hitting the line very hard and working we'l together. 
Kelly especially is giving notable service. The most en- 
couraging feature of the back work is the rapidity with 
which they start and their accuracy in finding the holes. 
Added to which they stay on their feet. Smith has con- 
siderably bettered his quarter- back play, and will not 
weaken the team if he replaces Suter. Gailey, Armstrong, 
and Tyler are practically certain of filling the centre 
positions, as is Church of staying at left tackle and 
Cochran at right end. Brokaw has been playing left end, 
and so well that he may depose Thompson. ildebrand 
remains at right tackle, and there are Booth and Geer, 
neither of them much inferior. Behind the line, Kelly 
and Baird are fixtures, and Wheeler, Reiter, and Bannard 
are all good enough for the remaining place. Baird will 
end the season among the best full-backs of the pe Re 
is not at all fluttered by approaching tacklers, and though 
his punting is oftentimes wanting in direction, it has fair 
distance. His drop-kicking is excellent, and is likely to 
come to Princeton’s rescue in a close hard game. If 
Princeton continues improving, ber prospects this season 
are very flattering. 

YALE’8 DEVELOPING SKILL will be tested ta its utmost 
this year in bringing the backs shown against the Indians 
last Saturday up to the New Haven standard. It is sev- 
eral years since such mediocre work was seen behind a 
Yale line. On Saturday the backs were very slow in 
starting, but,worse yet, seemed unable to find the holes 
made forthem. The steadying influence of a veteran ap- 
pears to be needed in the back field, and since Ely gives 
evidence of making a satisfactory quarter, it would not be 
a bad idea to try Fincke at full. He is sure in handling 
the ball, and can probably kick as well as Chauncey, 
while at line- bucking he is better than any of the 
present candidates. Hinkey is too light for line-buck- 
ing, and Yale has too little of that quality in her other 
halves to afford to keep him behind the line merely 
for his kicking. Besides, he is needed at right end, al- 
though this is not to say Hazen is unsatisfactory. With 
the exception of McFarland and Murray, the line did as 
well as could be expected of forwards with the game for 
which they are preparing a month off. Bass, Rogers, 
Murphy, and Hazen are open to no criticism. Chadwick 
had periods of really championship form, but his pla 
seems to be influenced by how the game is going. e 
too good a guard to permit himself to drop into mediocre 
work. Murray wasted a lot of energy at the wrong mo- 
ment, and requires considerable drilling. McFarland: 
showed inexperience, but, on the whole, really did fairly 
well against so strong a centre as the Indian eas Wolf. 

There is not a stronger nor heavier line in the country 
than that of the Indians, the centre and guards, Wheelock 
and B. QO. Pierce, particularly being wellnigh impregna- 
ble. Back of the line Cayou and Metoxen are powerful 
line-plungers. Their kicking is weak, and interference 
only fair. Were the Indians strong in these two depart- 
ments they would be unbeatable. But they are lacking, 
as might be expected of a team from a school that bas 
been playing the game only three years in the finesse of 
football. Most of their gains were made by massing on 
Yale’s left tackle, and in such plays Yale could not stand 
up against their superior strength and weight. On end 
plays, however, the Indians were not nearly so good, and 
& double pass would have probably fooled them. 

At all events, the Indians played a splendid game, and 
received such an ovation from the spectators as I have 
never seen given a team. According to the official score, 
Yale won by 12 to6, but the Indians made a second touch- 
down, which they lost through a clearly erroneous de- 
cision of referee Hickok. 

LAFAYETTE BEAT PENNSYLVANIA Saturday in Phila- 
delphia, 6-4, playing a hard, good game from first to last. 
Nevertheless, without disparaging Lafayette, Penn. lost 
because of miserably poor play, including fumbles by 
quarter-back Dickson and full-back Woodruff, and weak 
kicking by Minds. Penn.’s defensive work was excellent, 
and played for the most part in Lafayette’s territory, but 
Penn. constantly lost the opportunity of scoring by her 
fumbling. It was rather an impressive example of the 
fallacy of preliminary practice. Penn. is to-day showing 
the poorest football of the leading colleges, and there is 
need of great improvement in handling the ball, else the 
end of the season will find her several places below the 
merited position of ’95. 

CasPAR WHITNEY. 
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has in use proven itself one of the greatest of 
factors in producing a clear, clean skin, and, 
therefore, a perfect complexion. Taken regu- 
larly in small doses, its effect will give satis fac- 
tion to the most exacting. 


Agreeable 
Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver, 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Head- 
ache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. 


Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and re- 


Jreshing the system without weakening it. Perma- 
nently curing constipation and its effects. 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable sub- 


stances. Physicians recommend it. Millions have 
Sound it invaluable. Taken regularly in small doses, 
ats effect will give satisfaction to the most exacting. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 


For sale by all Druggists. 
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TTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENTS IN THE CITY RECORD, com- 
mencing res ively on the 22d and 25th days of Sep- 
tember, 189 , and continuin | for 
nine (9) days, following each of the above dates, of the 
confirmation and entry of the assessments for OPEN - 
ING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the following 
named aod and avenue in the respective Wards 
herein des 


TWELF ii WARD: 188TH ~ bet ween 
Wadsworth Am sterdam Aven 

TWENTY - THIRD WARD: “EAST 14listT 
we Pes oem Third Avenue to St. Ann’s Avenue. 

. Ps VENUE, from Southern Boulevard to 


ASHBEL P. FTTCH, Comptroller. 


City of New York, Finance Derartment, 
Comptroller’s Office, September 28, 1896. 


Financial 


Bills of Exchange bought 
f to Europe and West Indies. 
oO Commercial and Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Cuvullec- 
Cc red it. tions made. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


when you see it. Write ion ney ata, 
The Smith Premier Typewriter S. A. 
Branch offices in twenty-nine the ted * 


You Would Use | 
a Typewriter |. 


(f you could Duy its ight. 
We can sell you any of the sta: ing ot tren 
40 to 60¢. Fully guaranteed. Shippe 
Write us for cat ue. 
FOUR STORES { Barclay St., New York ; | 
ti 


e 


38 Court SG., Boston ; S18 yandette 


Capst)n 


Those Fine English Tobaccos 


Put_up by W, D. & H. O. WILLS Bristol. Ene! Westward Ho 


and famous the world over for their superb” flavor aad exquisite aroma, can ree c astles } 
be obtained for by your dealer G legs 

If he will not get them, write to us for price-list of the well-known brands, Old LAK, ete 


J. W. SURBRUG, Sole Agent, 159 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 


awarded at the Paris - 
| Bxbibi on 1889. 


VELOUTINE 


TOILET POWDER— CEL. FAY, wentor 
9, Rue de ia Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine bat those beari ring the word “FRANCE” and the signatur. 


ETTES 
s Violets) 


L. LEGRAND (Oriza-Perfumery) 44. Place 


‘The onl 


CZAR 


PARIS 


de la 


Banxers, No. 59 Want. Street. 


GOLD 


SEAL = 


- CHAMPAGNE 


EXTRA and SPECIAL DRY. 
URBANA,.- - - N.Y. 


as glasses heipeyes. NO-PAIN. 


RET aCe. UICKLY. Send for “ 300 Inventions Wanted.” 
GE) Edgar Tate Co., 245 Broadway, New York. 


| their place in the front rank cf 
-lications to which they belong. 


Journal, Feb. 19, 1896 
HARPER'S: 
PERIODICALS 


‘Tuts ZINE, $4.00 a Year 


» 


$4.00 a Year 


Y BAZAK, 24.00 a Year 

ROUND BLE, $2.00 a Year 

SUNS 


4 
4 
q 


| 


Coronas 81, 1806. 
| 
PUD: 
) 
at this price, is one : 
of the greatest offer- ee a 
Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Seeman’ 
: J The Perfection of | Hi] 
Chewing Gum | 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. | 
** Improvement the Order of the Age.”’ 
Hie 
HENS L>AGENTS. | be 
Schools and Colleges 
| 
% | 
by experts. at any thas. 
Freaklin’ Be ua Bes Mana. 
Six Trai Daily f RK CENTRAL | 


